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THE STORMIEST MAN 











OF THE CENTURY! 


FROM HIS PERSONAL PAPERS— 
THE SECRETS OF HIS LIFE .., 
—AND THE MEN HE MADE AND BROKE 


No man of our times has aroused 
1. passion as David Lloyd George. 

e was worshipped. He was 
despised. He was loved. He was 
hated. 

What was he? Hypocrite—or the 
greatest political leader of our time? 

At last all the questions that have 

rrounded the name of Lloyd 

eorge can be _ authoritatively 
answered, 

‘TEMPESTUOUS JOURNEY,’ 
by Frank Owen, is a story packed 
with things never before disclosed 
about people who have held, and 
still hold, the very top positions 
in Britain. 





BEGINS IN SUNDAY’S 


SUNDAY EXPRESS 


Lloyd George on — 
Churchill... bad generals and good 
soldiers .... honours up for sale... 
the monarchy and the House of 
Lords ... the Marconi scandal... 
on the events that have shaped all 
our lives. 





a 
r The Frank Owen book is without 
question the most important § and 
controversial biography to be published 
since the war. The documents upon 
which it is based now constitute The 
Lloyd George Archives. From this 
hitherto secret material contained in 
over 1,000 filing boxes, the author has 
created a book of tremendous pace 


and excitement. 
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THE DOCKERS HOLD OUT 


HERE is not the slightest indication at the time of 
writing that either the Minister of Labour’s appeal or 
the more sharply worded call to order from the TUC 
has made any impression on the striking dockers. On 
the contrary, the strike has continued to spread from port to 
port like a fire through dry sticks, and the traditional solidarity 
of the dockers—theirs not to reason why—is coming into play 
round the country. By Wednesday almost three hundred 
ships were idle and goods worth £80 million held up. As 
strikes go this one has been mild enough in temper, but the 
strikers’ last-ditch determination was plainly demonstrated 
by their refusal to go back to work while the Minister of 

Labour's court of inquiry was sitting. A general stoppage 
is coming into sight, the dockers are losing whatever public 
sympathy they may have had at the beginning, and the Govern- 
ment is anxiously considering whether troops can be moved 
in to get things running again. This decision is not one that 
can be taken lightly, for so far as the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers are concerned the strike is official, 
and the employment of troops would almost certainly bring 
other unions into active support of the dockers. There is 
some danger, it is said, that the electricians might cut off power 
to the docks and railwaymen blacklist all material handled 
by troops. The situation is dangerous, but the Minister of 
Labour at this moment cannot do much more than wait and 
watch and judge the mood of the strikers. 

Meanwhile the court of inquiry is seeking out the causes 
of the trouble. Beyond the relatively simple question of 
Whether overtime should be voluntary or not there is a tangled 
complex of grievance and suspicion; and beyond the bitter 
quarrel between the small National Amalgamated Stevedores 
and Dockers Union and the enormous Transport and General 
Workers lies the problem of closing the gap between the rank 
and file and the remote leadership of Transport House. But 
this is no moment for philosophising about the ultimate 
problems of relationship, and the public figures who have 
fecently been doing so are not contributing mich to the resto- 





ration of industrial peace. There is a great deal to be said on 
the subject but the saying of it is an academic exercise at the 
moment, and an irritating one, when all that matters is to 
restore the dockers’ trust in tried and tested and reasonable 
methods of negotiation. Much rests at the moment on Sir 
Walter Monckton’s judgement—much also on Mr. Arthur 
Deakin’s powers of persuasion. 


Nehru in China 


China has for very many years attracted and interested Mr. 
Nehru. But his present visit is hardly a pilgrimage. To judge 
by his recent utterances—-and indeed by the facts—the duty to 
give some meaning to co-existence rests with the Peking 
Government, and has done since the enunciation of the repeti- 
tious ‘ five principles.” The problem of nine million or more 
Overseas Chinese in South-East Asian countries gives at present 
a very curious meaning to it. Mr. Chou En-lai has said that 
he is willing to talk about a settlement of this question, but 
it calls for more than a change of heart in Peking. It calls 
for a change of constitution, and a newly adopted constitution 
at that. Since this, on the face of it, is unlikely to happen, the 
expected ‘ clearing of the air’ may in the end prove important 
even if it is promptly fogged again by a recapitulation of high- 
sounding principles. External allegiances, both in respect of 
Chinese nationalism and of international Communism, are 
things which neither the Indian Government nor its exposed 
neighbours can ignore, and Chou En-lai’s pan-Asian temptation 
has also been resisted. But susceptible minds are still open 
to the impression that Communist China may be finding solu- 
tions to the gigantic economic problems which in India (in 
Mr. Nehru’s phrase) demand an effort ‘as if the devil were 
at our heels.’ There must be many Chinese who feel that is 
exactly the case, and Peking’s new regulations for forced 
labour (which have been in existence for some years) are @ 
tribute to the Soviet experts who are admitted to have assisted 
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Russian features—including the integration of 
production with overall economic plans. 


The Saar 


It was Dr. Adenauer himself who said that the Saar territory 
presented the perfect example of a problem demanding a 
* supra-national’ solution. Its problem is at all events one 
that calls for compromise. Most of its 900,000 inhabitants 
are German in origin and language. Economically it is linked 
with France by natural factors as much as by French policy. 
That this dualism will not submit to arbitrary solutions was 
convincingly demonstrated by Hitler who, having fanned the 
Germanic tendencies of the Saarlanders into a flame of 
nationalistic heimweh, got his overwhelming vote in the 1935 
plebiscite and then essayed the artificial alteration of the terri- 
tory’s economy in Germany’s fayour. Roads and railways 
were redirected, iron-ore was expensively sought from non- 
French sources and the Saar’s coal and industrial products had 
to find new markets. The result was a distressed area, with 
Brownshirts collecting ‘ voluntary” subscriptions throughout 
Germany for the relief of a once prosperous community. Two 
years ago, the process having been reversed, most of the 
Saarlanders soberly supported their Government at the polls 
in an election which some Germans had rashly hailed before- 
hand as a mandate for the future: they voted, that is to say, 
for a semi-autonomous territory almost completely absorbed 
in the French economy, but with the prospect, when a German 
peace-treaty should be negotiated, of a return of the coal mines 
from French to Saar ownership with a fifty-year lease to France. 
In theory the Saar Government was already committed, no less 
than France and Federal Germany, to some sort of 
*Europeanised’ future. Whether the plan of the Dutch 
Parliamentarian Van Naters is or is not invalidated by the 
failure of EDC and its consequences is merely juridical beside 
the question whether the Saar problem is to be allowed to hold 
up ratification of the Nine-Power agreement. For that the 
Germans seem to be wisely leaving responsibility to the French. 


Two Years of Mau Mau 


The emergency in Kenya has now been going on for exactly 
two years and the occasion was marked by a report issued by 
the Kenya War Council on the progress of operations against 
Mau Mau, and by a subsequent press conference given by the 
members of the Council. The information thus laid before 
the public can hardly be called reassuring. No doubt, it is 
comforting to be told by the Governor of the colony that ‘ the 
country’s life, particularly its economic life, is still going on 
in a very great degree,’ and the detention of 46,000 Africans 
in camps can possibly be regarded as a mark of the activity 
of the security forces rather than of the magnitude of the threat 
that faces them. Still, it is disturbing to learn that, in spite 
of suffering casualties of nearly 20,000 men the Mau Mau 
‘hard core” consists of some 7,000 terrorists with about a 
thousand precision weapons. Surrenders have averaged twenty 
a week since July, but there can unfortunately be no repetition 
of the attempt to organise mass surrenders through local 
Mau Mau commanders. The tone of the War Council’s report, 
in fact, has a striking similarity with other official pronounce- 
ments on the situation in Kenya—pronouncements which have 
been characterised by a failure to recognise that, in this sphere, 
a Standstill means a deterioration. The recent brutal murder 
of the Leakey family is only one sign that time is not necessarily 
on our side in the colony, 


Obscenity and the Law 


After a retirement of five hours on October 18 the jury in 
the case of The Image and the Search failed to agree upon 
a verdict, and Messrs. Heinemann the publishers, and Mr. 
Walter Baxter the author, face a fresh trial on the charge of 
publishing an obscene libel. No comment can therefore be 
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made upon this case. But it is proper to extend sympathy 
the discharged jury, whose inability to agree represents A 
confusion into which public opinion has been thrown by tw 
other recent verdicts. In the case of The Philanderer Mess ; 
Secker and Warburg were found Not Guilty upon the Pe 
charge, after a summing up by Mr. Justice Stable which is 
already classic, and which represents the liberal and humnen 
view of the standards of taste of the mid-twenticth centu 
In the other recent case of September in Quinze the Reseaie 
of London summed up in very different language, and the 
defendants were heavily fined. The results of these two 
verdicts have been to create a profound uncertainty and CON 
fusion among publishers. : 
a feeling almost of panic. If this feeling were confined to the 
handful of disreputable fly-by-nights there would be no occasion 
for anything but approval. But it is not. It is the directors of 
old-established firms of unimpeachable reputation who are 
anxiously thumbing through the manuscripts of established 
writers in the fear that some delineation_of lust (described 
perhaps, only to illustrate its evil 


consequences), some 
unguarded reference to the facts of life, some touches of 
Rabelaisian humour, will involve a prosecution. This is g 


very undesirable state of affairs, and it is much to be hoped 
that responsible bodies such as the Publishers’ Association 
and the Authors’ Society will devote themselves to the 
admittedly very difficult—task of devising some proposals 
which would put an end to it. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HERE can be little doubt that it was Sir Winston 

Churchill who most enjoyed the reassembly of Parlia- 

ment on Tuesday. The knighthood and Garter conferred 
on Mr. Eden made Wednesday his day, but Sir Anthony had 
to live through Tuesday first as plain * Mister.” The Foreign 
Secretary was mocked throughout his statement on the Anglos 
Egyptian agreement on Tuesday by Labour members who 
wanted to throw the ‘Suez rebels’ at this feet and trip him 
up. Was he sure that he had the full and unqualified approval 
of the whole of the Government supporters behind him? 
“Oh yes,’ said Mr. Eden, ‘we are quite happy about 
that.’ He has never been so frankly contemptuous of his Tory 
critics before. His mood was one of grand assurance, yet he 
was tetchy with Mr. Gaitskell, supported for once by Mr, 
Bevan, for asking how much the new Western defence pros 
posals would cost Britain. This seemed a pertinent question, 
and one which it would have been the duty of any Opposition 
to ask. Mr. Eden tried at first to snort his way through this 
question. Perhaps he had forgotten for a moment that the 
House is less tractable than the party conference. 

* * * 

But the day of reassembly was Sir Winston’s moment of 
fun. Seldom have the amusements of the office of Master 
of Ceremonies (one of the minor appointments held by the 
Prime Minister of the day) been so openly displayed. Just 
over a week earlier he had been hugging to himself the secrets 
of the impending Cabinet changes which the Tory conference 
would have given much to know. On the day before 
reassembly, the changes were published. What a_ bustle 
followed within the next few hours ! Seals and portfolios were 
hurriedly passed from one figure to another like a furious 
game of ‘ Post is Passing’ at a children’s party. The holders 
of new offices appeared before Parliament in their latest mani- 
festations. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, still a Commoner, sat on 
the Woolsack as the new Lord Chancellor, and immediately 
left it to take his seat as a peer—Viscount Kilmuir, of Creich 
in the County of Sutherland. It was a superb piece of irony 
that forced him te take off his finery at once and resume the 
chores upon which he had spent so much time in the Commons. 
He had to move the second reading of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill and to promise an amendment to prevent 4 
recurrence of the Pilgrim case. Like Cinderella, Lord Kilmuit 
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two ugly sisters—Party and Conscience. Miss 
1 to be Minister of Education but immediately 
appeared in a yet more glorious (and permanent) form as 
Dame Florence. No wonder Sir Winston was bland on 
Tuesda) While so many of his colleagues were making a 


js nagged by 
Horsbrugh ceasec 
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quick change for the next act, he had leisure to perfect the 
form of his replies to questions. The labour was rewarding. 
It is depressing to realise, as one listens to Sir Winston, how 
striking and unusual an effect can be secured in the House of 
Commons by the mere use of clean English. J. F. B. 


RESHUFFLE 


HIS week’s Cabinet changes have had the effect, no 

doubt particularly gratifying to the Prime Minister, of 

still further deepening the mystery about his own inten- 
tions. The retirements of Lord Simonds and Lord Alexander 
made some sort of reshuffle inevitable. By making it a drastic 
one, or, at any rate, an apparently drastic one, Sir Winston 
has deprived his critics, for a while, of one of their most telling 
complaints, the charge that his presence is a barrier against 
everyone else’s professional advancement and a cause of general 
stagnation. He has come up again with what looks like a new 
and youthful Cabinet, and has obtained a lease of life which 
might well take him to the next Election. He and Sir Anthony 
Fden are free to settle their affairs in their own time. It 
js a personal triumph which only the meanest hearts could 
grudge Sir Winston, and it cannot be truthfully said that it 
is won at the public expense. Sir Anthony’s succession is so 
secure, the Cabinet is so free, at the moment, from even the 
suspicion of internal dissension, and the broad lines of Gov- 
ermmment policy are so clearly and uncontroversially established 
that the precise timing of the change is now almost irrelevant. 
The only important consideration of strategy involved is the 
likelihood that at a General Election Labour would be able 
to make capital out of Sir Winston’s years. This and the 
advantage, which remains obvious, of giving Sir Anthony a few 
months in the saddle before he has to fight an election are 
the considerations which should still determine the Prime 
Minister's decision. 

For the rest, the reshuffle presents few surprises, and indeed 
would probably not have presented many more had Sir Anthony 
already been in charge. By going to the Woolsack, Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe has removed himself from a rather distant place 
in the line of succession to the Premiership, and has achieved 
the most distinguished alternative for a lawyer-statesman. 
If there was to be a general rearrangement, Mr. Macmillan, 
having accomplished his task at the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, would clearly have to be involved in it, 
and, since the Foreign Office is not yet vacant, he will have 
to make his progress there by the not very devious route of 
the Ministry of Defence. Mr. Macmillan’s success has been 
so widely celebrated that it is not at all churlish to point out 
that other factors apart from his own outstanding talents 
have contributed to it: by a deliberate and wise decision, 
the Government has concentrated what to other Ministers in 
the Home departments, who have been made to display 
restraint rather than enterprise, has sometimes seemed to be 
a disproportionate amount of energy and money on Housing. 
The stage has been set for Mr. Macmillan’s triumph and his 
colleagues have gracefully retired to the wings. Nor would 
that triumph have been so dazzling without the assistance of 
Mr. Ernest Marples who helped him to break the back of 
the Housing programme, leaving the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to cope with the unpleasant task of reducing sub- 
sidies. Now the most contentious and delicate issue awaiting 
Parliament is Pensions, and this is reflected in Mr. Osbert 
Peake’s promotion to Cabinet rank and Mr. Marples’s succes- 
sion to the Parliamentary Secretaryship of this Department. 
Otherwise the changes are in the nature of rewards for 
faithful service, satisfactions of legitimate expectations, and, 
in the cases of Miss Horsbrugh and Mr. Pickthorn at the 





Ministry of Education, sacrifices to the rule that Ministers 
must live or die by the reputations of their departments even 
when their departments have been allowed to do nothing that 
was not both inevitable and unpopular. Mr. Nigel Birch’s 
advent to the Ministry of Works is the clearest case of 
promotion. Mr. Duncan Sandys’s progress to the Ministry of 
Housing and Sir David Eccles’s to that of Education are 
natural phases in careers already well established. The 
familiar lessons may be drawn from all these routine moves: 
in politics, the easy path is the path of virtue, construed as 
reasonable respect for the party Whips, decent and incon. 
spicuous devotion to duty, and, above all, detachment from 
anything resembling a group. ‘It is significant, for example, 
that the highly alert group of back-benchers which produced 
the two well-known pamphlets, ‘One Nation’ and ‘ Change 
is our Ally,’ have, in the four years of their existence, seen 
only one of their number, Mr. lan Macleod, promoted to 
office. Far from being rebels, these men are the carefully 
nurtured spiritual offspring of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who was known to have encouraged their first exercise and 
who probably looked on their second, a forthright attack on 
all forms of restrictionism and an appeal for a bolder and 
freer economic policy, with at least the nervous benevolence 
of an affectionate parent. In Conservative Governments, how- 
ever, the road to office is not paved with pamphlets. The 
important requirement is not that ministers shall think but 
that someone shail think and ministers shall listen, and there 
is still a good deal of listening to be done. 

With the succession to the Premiership beyond doubt, the 
Cabinet strengthened as cabinets nearly always are by re- 
arrangement, and the Labour Party still in considerable dis- 
array, Ministers in the new Government may be disposed, in 
the intervals of trying to stop strikes, to take a reasonably 
happy view of life. From an electoral point of view, such 
optimism might be justified: their task is clearly defined; it 
is to capture a handful of marginal seats predominantly com- 
posed of those fringes of the middle class which deserted to 
Labour in 1945 and were partially reconquered at the last 
Election. It is not difficult for Conservative propaganda to 
appeal to this class. There is a fine record, Mr. Macmillan’s 
houses, Mr. Butler’s management of money, Sir Anthony 
Eden’s victories of peace. Fears of unemployment under 
the Tories and a ruthless slashing of the social services begin 
to look ridiculous, while fears of Mr. Bevan and more nation- 
alisation are still vividly present. The ideal of a ‘ property- 
owning democracy,’ a land made safe for small men, a 
suburban paradise of television sets on the never-never, is 
attractive to them, and this is the picture which ministerial 
oratory, most notably that of Mr. Macmillan in his last party 
political broadcast, conjures up. But the country as well as 
the Conservative Party has to survive. The policy of intro- 
ducing financial realism in a series of comparatively painless 
injections has won confidence, and confidence is a condition 
of everything else. The question which remains to be answered 
is whether the confidence thus created is to be resolutely used 
to do the things which every Conservative politician off-duty 
will agree to be necessary. ‘ Invest in success’ is a fine slogan, 
but the chief source of the capital investment which industry 
now so urgently needs and on which the maintenance of any- 
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thing remotely like the Welfare State ultimately depends, is 
the larger concentrations of wealth, and the success which 
those who are to do the investing legitimately demand is a 
proper return for risk. Tax reliefs designed solely to win the 
‘little man’ cannot meet the two most immediate national 
needs, the stimulation of investment and of managerial ability 
in the higher ranks. We have believed falsely that we could 
advance to prosperity en masse by collective action; the 
lesson which we have still to learn, as a nation, is that we 
can advance to prosperity only by individual and competitive 
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action guided by a State which knows how to direct the energy 
of society without killing it at its source. Sir Winston’s 
Government, as now refurbished, has the talent, if it will have 
the courage, to convey that lesson to a proportion of the 
electorate just large enough to carry it back to power again 
To the solid block of working class opinion, the Conservatives 
have very little, at the moment, which they can usefully say. 
Their task is to address boldly those who will listen, and to 
leave the rest to time and to the force of arguments which 
experience will uphold. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F the men who have earned, or anyhow received, pro- 
motion in the Cabinet reshuffle perhaps the most 
interesting, and almost certainly the most single- 

minded, is Mr. Nigel Birch, who takes over the Ministry of 
Works. To describe as evidence of a precocious aptitude for 
olitics the slogan (* Shorter hours and longer sausages !”) which 
* coined at the private school where we both, during the First 
World War, had cause to deplore the disproportion between 
vitamins and Virgil would be going too far; but his intellectual 
approach to politics is wholly free from the disarming 
amateurism sometimes discernible among Old Etonians—and 
others—in the Tory ranks. Mr. Birch has read and thought 
deeply. You might say that his erudition is the scabbard in which 
he houses the rapier of a witty, brilliant and sometimes intolerant 
mind; and you could certainly say that he is quick on the 
draw, and that the opponents whom he pinks tend to recover 
rather slowly from their wounds. He went straight into the 
City from Eton, made a lot of money and retired in his early 
30’s (as Who's Who puts it) ‘to study politics.” In the war, 
which broke out a few months later, he served with distinction 
in the Queen’s Westminsters and on the staff. A courageous 
idealist who does not care if he is mistaken for a reactionary, 
Mr. Birch may lack those reserves of pliancy which get 
politicians round awkward corners in their careers; but 
(writing as a non-politician) I do not find that this diminishes 
my esteem for him. 


Shots in Anger 

The incident at Omagh early last Sunday morning, when 
the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers repelled a raid on their depot 
by a party of armed Irishmen, losing five men wounded in 
the process, is a curious freak of history. How long is it 
since any part of the British Army fought a ground-to-ground 
action on the soil of the United Kingdom? (I say ‘ ground- 
to-ground” to avoid being horsewhipped by the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, who during the last war discharged 
from gun-sites in these islands countless projectiles at the late 
King’s enemies in the skies above them, and not a few across 
the Straits of Dover.) My own tentative guess is that the 
last time anything of this kind happened was in Kent in the 
summer of 1940, when a scratch party of the Ulster Rifles 
had a gun-fight with the crew of a Heinkel bomber which 
had made a forced landing. The Germans surrendered after 
one of them had been hit. The riflemen discovered and 
neutralised a delayed action mechanism connected to an explo- 
sive charge in the aircraft, which was of a new type and of 
considerable interest to the Air Ministry. As the captured 
airmen were being led away one of them indicated that there 
was a second time-bomb in the Heinkel and an officer (who 
I believe was afterwards awarded the George Medal) went 
back and sorted it out. The Ordnance Survey might consider 
stretching a point and marking the place, wherever it was, 
with a very small pair of crossed swords. 


Patronage at Euston 

A reader writes to report his experience of what sounds like 
a minor racket on the railways. On October 11 he travelled 
to Manchester on the 11.45 from Euston. He got to Euston 
early, found, rather to his surprise, that every corner seat on 


the train was reserved, and sat down in a middle seat, 
Presently an attendant ushered into the reserved corner seat 
next to him a traveller, who later revealed that he had not 
reserved that or any other seat but had merely given the 
attendant two shillings. A woman with a baby (but without 
a reservation) was awarded the * reserved’ seat opposite; the 
two other corner seats in the carriage had been booked in the 
normal way through a ticket agency. My correspondent 
enclosed specimens of the labels used (* penalty for unauthor- 
ised removal £5.") What may be called the bogus reservations 
were made with labels issued at Euston and stamped with the 
date but bearing, unlike the bona fide labels, no other par- 
ticulars except the coach and seat numbers. It is no doubt 
expedient that the station staff should have a few reserved seats 
on every train up their sleeves against unforeseen contingencies; 
but it seems hardly fair to the travelling public to put all the 
corner seats (so to speak) under the counter. 


An Alternative to Robins 

We shall soon all be facing once more the problems— 
economic, aesthetic, and social—in which Christmas cards 
annually involve us, and I am quite sure that I am doing 
everybody a good turn by calling attention to the UNICEF 
greetings cards. The United Nations Children’s Fund (which 
is what UNICEF stands for) already helps 25 million mothers 
and children in about 80 different countries, but reckons that 
there are some 475 more children who need help. Its greeting 
cards feature five extremely gay and pleasant lithographs by 
Mr. Roger Duvoisin, a well-known illustrator of children’s 
books in America. A box of ten cards costs 7s. 6d., and with 
the profit on it UNICEF say they can provide milk for six 
hungry children for one week or DDT to protect them against 
malaria for one year. Their address is Clive House, 7th Floor, 
Petty France, $.W.1, and as far as I can see they provide, for 
the first time, a constructive solution to the Christmas card 
problem. 


Poachers’ Delight 

The British contributions to the international sporting 
exhibition which opened at Diisseldorf this week are said to 
be impressive; they include the head of a red deer from 
Queen Elizabeth I’s collection at Hampton Court and the head 
of another shot at Balmoral by Queen Elizabeth II. Since 
one of the main purposes of the exhibition is (in the words 
of The Times Bonn correspondent) ‘to enforce the need for 
vigilance that the world of nature may not suffer permanent 
harm,’ it is perhaps as well that Great Britain was not invited 
to exhibit copies of the laws and regulations with which she 
seeks to protect the interests of the largest of her native fauna. 
There aren't any. 


A Question of Perspective 

It was not at first easy (his mother told me) to deduce, from 
the small boy’s description of it as ‘a play about a space- 
man,’ the type of dramatic entertainment which his school was 
proposing to offer to the parents at the end of this term. When, 
however, he added that it was by a person called Shakespeare, 


a moment’s thought sufficed to identify it as The Tempest. 
STRIX 
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True Conservatism 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


ESSIMISM, like misanthropy, is an essential part of the 

conservative mind, but Professor Michael Oakeshott’s 

provocative article in the Spectator last week would have 
been all the better if he had not surrendered to pessimism. It 
is true, as he said, that the conservative has for a hundred and 
fifty years had to give ground before the liberal and the radical; 
that he has been on the run both in England and in America. 
But this is no reason for thinking that, if he chose the right 
ground to stand on, he could not turn and keep his pursuers 
at bay and even, in ume, send them scurrying away with their 
fallacies between their legs. As in a battle, it is the choosing 
of the right ground which is of first importance, 
Oakeshott is prepared to concede victory without a struggle 
py saying that there is no ground on which to make a stand: 
«the difficulty remains of bringing to bear the virtues of 
the conservative disposition in a world still turned in another 
direction.” This habit of the modern conservative of looking 
at the world, finding it unfriendly and then retiring behind a 
rampart of the heavier tones of the Victorian intellectuals is 
worse than dangerous. It just is not enough to shout rude 
names like Maine and Lecky at the liberals and socialists and 
expect them to retreat in disorder. They have rude names of 
their own to shout back. 


et Professor 


The simple fact is that today there is a flight from liberalism, 
radicalism, call it what one will, which gives the conservatives 
the most promising opportunity they have had since 1789 
Jt is not just that, as Mr. Russell Kirk says, there is an 
unusually large number of reflective and able conservative 
writers; it is not just that the younger (post-war) generation of 
intellectuals is predominantly right-wing: these, like Professor 
Oakeshott’s appointment to the London School of Economics, 
might well be no more than accidental ephemera. The truth is 
that the whole climate of political thinking in Britain today. 
and not only in Britain, is dominated by a revolt against 
reason which has only just begun and, by the time it has worked 
itself out, cannot help but have a profound and lasting influence. 
The revolt is best observed in the thinking of socialist intellec- 
tuals. It is too much to ask that in them it should be either 
explicitly or consistently stated, but no one who has conversed 
with them for any length of time or read their works can doubt 
that it is there. 

One straw—which is worth following because there are so 
many other straws being blown the same way—was to be seen 
in a Fabian lecture delivered a couple of years ago by Mr. 
Richard Crossman. In this (I speak from memory but do not 
think | am distorting the sense of the passage) he said that he 
belonged to a generation which had conceived it to be its 
duty to challenge and pull down the Christian religion. But, 
he went on, he was by no means so sure that it was right 
that the next generation should be non-believers too. This 
pregnant remark was explained both in that lecture and in 
the contribution which he made to that fascinating volume 
of socialist recantation, New Fabian Essays. The explanation 
lies in the two world wars and, more particularly, in the 
phenomenon of Hitlerism. After the experiences of the past 
forty years, it is impossible for the honest thinker to uphold 
any longer the supreme rationalist fallacy: that man is good 
and is warped only by his environment, that the evil in him 
is the evil only of the institutions which fashion him. Hitler 
showed—even to those unwilling to see—how thin is the crust 
which conceals man’s barbarity. He compelled Mr. Crossman 
—and not him alone but a whole generation—to rediscover 
original sin. The meliorism of the rationalist could not hope 
fo survive Auschwitz, Dachau and Buchenwald. That is why 
H. G. Wells died in despair. 

And with H. G. Wells died the age of reason. This is why 
Ido not believe that the world is, in Professor Oakeshott’s 
words, * still turned in another direction.” It is turning its back 
—in disillusion and almost in despair—on the last 150 years, 
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and it is only the true conservatives who can rescue it from 
despair and perhaps disaster. They can do it by rediscovering 
and recreating the community, by repairing the fabric of 
society which the liberals, radicals and socialists have 
continually tampered with since 1789. To the conservative 
these are not just words; they imply a conception of man in 
society which alone has real life. It is perhaps best explained 
by analogy. Taking into account the economic conditions 
of the time, feudalism (real feudalism, not what is loosely and 
popularly called feudalism) was perhaps the nearest to an 
ideal human society that the West has known. It was a system 
of complex and closely integrated reciprocal rights and 
obligations, not arbitrarily fixed but in harmony with the 
substructure of society. 


Feudalism could not and did not outlive the conditions out 
of which it grew. But it still provides its one invaluable lesson: 
that what is wrong with our society today is that there is no 
system of reciprocal rights and obligations, least of all one 
which bears any relation to the facts of society. Such a 
system, the conservative must not be afraid to say, is a class 
system, a true class system. What is wrong with the class 
system in Britain today is that it bears no relation at all to 
the distribution of functions and responsibilities within society; 
it—this is only to put the same point in a different way 
provides no adequate method for the choice and training of 
a governing élite with their roots in society. (The by-product 
of this is that the governing élite, no matter by what party 
label they are known, are recruited from rootless intellectuals 
who, as Mr. T. S. Eliot has said, have no common bond but 
their professional interest and are without social cohesion, 
without social continuity.) There is a disharmony in society 
because class no longer bears any relation to function and 
political power rests On no acceptable order of classes. For 
this disharmony the blame rests squarely on the narrow 
liberalism of the past 150 years which has fragmented society. 
It has destroyed an order of society without replacing it by 
another; it has destroyed class and left the mob. Here lies 
the challenge to conservatism in the middle of the twentieth 
century. 

This is not the place to define a conservative attitude to each 
of the pressing problems of today. But I would like to take 
two examples of what I believe to be the conservative poli- 
ticians’ betrayal of their tradition in this century. There are 
conservatives who give allegiance to the phrase, ‘ equality of 
opportunity.” There can, of course, be no such thing. Equality 
of opportunity can be assured only by killing all children at 
birth, and even this, as Herod discovered, is not a foolproof 
method. Short of this drastic measure, the child is inevitably 
subject throughout his life to a thousand accidents of fortune. 
Establish the most elaborately egalitarian educational system, 
and one child will still have the good fortune to have a born 
teacher while another has a mere drudge to take him through 
his text-books. ‘ Equality of opportunity,’ then, is a phrase 
of froth. But even worse is that the conservative who uses 
it betrays a monstrous ignorance of what conservatism is about. 

A second example is in the prevailing conservative attitude 
to the colonies. No one disputes now that liberalism’s most 
disastrous adventure was to ally itself with the wholly: illiberal 
as well as unconservative force of nationalism. The liberals 
fragmented Europe as they fragmented society, and today, 
laboriously and by artificial machinery such as NATO and 
the London Agreement, we are trying to rediscover Europe. 
But, just as we are carrying out this rescue operation in Europe, 
we have apparently set our hearts on committing the same 
mistake in Africa. Here is the one continent in which Britain 
still has enormous influence; indeed, her contribution to the 
twentieth century could be to guide Africa away from the false 
trails which Europe followed in the last century. Instead we 
bolster up a vicious nationalism with a false liberalism. The 
only possible result of present British policies in Africa—the 
granting of self-government to every small group which shouts 
for it long enough and loud enough—can be to create a 
continent of warring native states. In the name of giving the 
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natives freedom we are in fact providing the conditions for 
setting native against native. The only significant voice which 
I have heard raised against this blindly fatal policy was that 
of a former Labour minister (in private, of course). But what, 
in the name of Burke, are the conservatives doing ? 

They are still behaving like frightened liberals—which is 
all that most of the nineteenth-century conservative thinkers 
were. The conservatives today must find their way back to 
a pre-liberal conception of society, of the community. They 
have no need to be apologetic about it. The world is waiting 
to be wooed away from its unhappy alliance with liberalism. 
In the world of the intellect as well as the world of practical 
politics, there is nothing to be gained by ‘ me-tooism.” True 
conservative principles, such as Mr. Kirk examines in his book, 
have stood the test of time a good deal better than all the 
rationalist, liberal, radical and socialist theories which have 
had such brief lives in the course of the past 150 years. It 
may yet be that these years will be seen, in the perspective 
of history, as no more than a nasty interruption in the growth 
of the West. But whether this proves to be so or not depends 
on the answer which the conservatives give now to the questions 
of humanity. 


The Killing English 
Roads 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


HREE thousand, nine hundred and ninety-three—one 

third of all the accidental deaths in England and Wales 

during 1950—were caused by road accidents. For all 
that we have heard the figure—or something like it—before, 
it is shocking. Of all the children between the ages of five 
and ten who died, from any cause whatever, in the same year, 
almost one quarter were killed on the roads. The proportion 
is disturbing to anyone; considerably so to drivers; most of all, 
perhaps, to parents of young children. These figures 
are what are called * startling facts.” * Startling facts’ on some 
subject or other are produced every week until it might perhaps 
be better to call them merely ‘ facts.” There is no evidence to 
show that they startle. To kill a child while driving, that is 
startling: but too late. 

‘Consider it possible, I beseech you in the bowels of Christ, 
that you may be mistaken,’ said Oliver Cromwell. His God- 
fearing listeners were startled into receptivity. The process 
was easier for Cromwell than for those who would talk to an 
age for which the word * shocking’ is an attractive adjective 
in advertisement. 











Physical Treatments of the 
Mind and Spiritual Mealing 


The articles by a distinguished psychiatrist on the above 
subjects, which appeared in the Spectator earlier this year and 
attracted very widespread interest, have now been published 
in pamphlet form, together with the correspondence on the 
subject printed in the Spectator. 


The price of the pamphlet is Is. 3d. 


Copies to be supplied by post may be ordered from 
The Sales Manager, The Spectator Ltd.,99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, at the rate of Is. 3d. plus 1}d. postage for 
single copies. In order to meet the needs of Study Groups 
connected with churches, Adult Classes, Debating Societies, 
etc., copies may be ordered from The Sales Manager at the 
following rates: 6 Copies, 7s. 6d. including postage; 12 
Copies, 13s. 9d. including postage. The appropriate remit- 
tance should accompany each order. Special rates for | 
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Goods transport vehicles kill over 1,500 people every year: 
three times as many as the same number of motor cars. Mean, 
while, an interested minority continues to press for the lifting 
of speed limits on heavy vehicles. While the annual death-ratg 
for other drivers is 1 in 12,000, for motor-cyclists it is | jg 
860; one motor-cyclist in 25 becomes a road casualty ey 
year. Yet motor cycles continue to be built capable of higher 
and higher speeds and retaining the fittings to the top of the 
petrol tank which, with horrifying frequency, castrate the Tiders 
in what would otherwise be minor accidents. 


International comparisons of approach to road-safety prob. 
lems show that, in America, reductions of as much as 4? per 
cent. in road death-rates are attributed to increased stringene 
in police enforcement of traffic legislation. Their methods 
might be unpopular in Britain—and probably impracticable oq 
the score of inadequate police manpower. On the other hand, 
consequent upon the instruction and propaganda employed by 
Major Godfrey, Chief Constable of Salford, in 1928, the 
casualty rate for that closely-populated area of indifferent 
streets has decreased during the past sixteen years by 46 per 
cent. Meanwhile, the figure for Great Britain as a whole has 
increased by 33 per cent. 

Other accident-prevention plans suggest less weighty 
demands of evidence against drivers under the influence of 
alcohol; closer supervision of vehicle speeds—especially for 
goods transport vehicles; periodic driving tests and vehicle 
examinations; pedestrian-controlled traffic-lights: special train- 
ing for learner motor-cyclists; more rail transport; and special 
traffic courts, imposing heavier penalties on offending drivers, 

An illuminating close-quarters examination of the problem 
and detailed suggestions for its solution are put forward in 
Focus on Road Accidents (Public Affairs News Service: 
7s. 6d.). It is a study as efficient as any manual of Air Raid 
Precautions—and implies equally scanty hopes of * peace.’ 

After the demonstration of the fact that road accidents are 
responsible for almost a quarter of all deaths of children between 
five and ten in England and Wales comes the passage: * Most 
of these road deaths could be prevented. Because great care 
has been taken to eliminate them, the deaths from the diseases 
that every mother dreads, measles, diphtheria, whooping cough 
and scarlet fever seem low by contrast.” All but the close- 
working expert in road-traffic affairs will be surprised that the 
analogy is not followed out. Any suggestion of vital failure, 
on the author’s part, to see the wood for trees, is tersely 
dealt with in the preface. ‘Government policy [on the condi- 
tion of British roads] has continually been to “ make do and 
mend” and the officially sponsored Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents not surprisingly concurs with this view.’ 
‘ Officially sponsored ’— not surprisingly.’ 

The cost of road accidents in Great Britain is now, at the 
lowest estimate, £100,000,000 a year. Working-time lost and 
petrol consumed in road-checks certainly entail an even larger 
drain upon income. The demand for improvement in our roads 
is overwhelming by humane, economic and, possibly, military 
standards. Pacifists campaign, with speeches, sandwich-boards 
and pamphlets, against war: yet a single government is rarely 
in a position to decide alone on the issue of peace or waft. 
British highways, with their death-roll and suffering for * non- 
combatants,’ are solely a matter for the British government's 
decision. 

As if existing conditions, suffering and waste were not 
sufficiently insistent, if the present rate of increase is maintained, 
as the motor trade anticipates, the next three years will show 
an additional one and a quarter million vehicles on the roads 
of Britain. This represents a 25 per cent. increase in density 
of traffic. Such conditions must threaten disruption of all 
transport. 

Already the main morning and evening traffic-streams 
through the town of Staines move at less than four miles aa 
hour for periods up to an hour. ‘Rush hour” traffic through 
the City highways of London is easily outpaced by pedestrians 
and, despite considerable and well-planned police control, $0 
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¢ a roundabout as Hyde Park Corner becomes solidly 
jammed on every working day. 

Already it is probably too late to solve the problem. It 
seems that the Government sealed its unpublished decision to 
isnore the true problem of the roads with the act of filching 
the Road Fund. Now, indeed, it is doubtful whether road- 
building, even if authorised at once along the excellent lines 
of the British Road Federation’s plan, could be carried out in 
time to save our traffic system from bankruptcy. The parsi- 
monious errors which will have to be paid for perhaps a 
thousandfold were made, some of them irretrievably, before the 
war. The failure to continue London’s North Circular Road 
round on the southern side was made final by subsequent 
development. The sacrifice of urgently needed by-pass roads 
round a dozen towns to the importunings of tradesmen who 
feared loss of passing custom may cost a thousand pounds for 
every hundred it preserved in trade. 


The construction of the German autobahnen was decried, by 
inference, as equally a war preparation with the manufacture 
of a tank or poison gas. Over those roads present-day German 
motor transport, carrying, by the use of trailers, loads twice 
as great as those of a British Road Services lorry, moves the 
Jength and breadth of the country at an average speed of over 
forty miles an hour—more than four times as fast as heavy 
haulage in this country. 

Britain’s need can now be met only by a national network 
of multi-lane highways with fly-overs, escape-roads and specific 
high-minimum-speed Janes. Short of this, the varying claims 
upon the roads must conflict. LLondon’s North Circular Road 
was constructed as a high-speed circuit—but without fly-overs. 
Now the radial roads which cross it impose such checks and 
at such frequent intervals that the earlier roads can often be 
used with greater speed. Ribbon-building has brought a popu- 
lation along its edges for whose safety pedestrian-operated 
traffic lights have been installed with further slowing of the 
vehicle-flow. These signals, however, are at least unequivocal. 
But what of the notices erected side by side with de-restriction 
signs on the lamp-posts, which appeal to motorists to drive 
slowly ? 

Less, perhaps, in response to them—or to such excellent 
‘make do and mend’ advice as Focus gives—the traffic of 
Britain, although yearly capable of greater speeds, is moving 
more slowly every day. It is, symultaneously, killing more 
people. We may well quote once more from Focus on Road 
Accidents: ‘Unfortunately the previous reports’ (by the 
Committee on Road Safety to the Minister of Transport) * have 
been almost entirely ignored.’ 


For the Spanish Main 
By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


HE last time I went on board a troopship at Southamp- 

ton was as a subaltern seventeen years ago, when this 

same battalion sailed for Palestine. For the battalion it 
was the beginning of a journey which led to Somaliland, Crete, 
Tobruk and Burma, and which ended when, in 1948, the 
battalion was the last British unit to leave Pakistan. There 
followed four years of ‘ suspended animation’; then resuscita- 
tion; eighteen months in Westphalia, as part of the British Army 
of the Rhine; two months at Crail, in the Kingdom of Fife; 
and now—British Guiana. 

White with a blue line, the ship lies alongside. The pipes 
and drums are playing up and down the quay, taking turns 
with the military band who sit, complete with music-stands, 
astride the railway lines in a triple semicircle near the gang- 
plank. We go on board, and meet old friends at once. The 
first is a company-serjeant-major, who at once says: ‘ That 
makes three of us now.’ ‘Three what?’ ‘Three of us who 
sailed with the battalion in the old Nevasa in °37.’ There must 
be more than that, one thinks; but no. The present Com- 
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manding Officer and Quartermaster were both with the Is@ 
Battalion in Calcutta then; and the acting 2nd-in-Command was 
still at Eton. 1937 is longer ago than one thinks. And after 
all more than half of those who sailed in the Nevasa, and who 
tumbled each other into the improvised swimming-pool from 
off the greasy pole with sandbags, were killed: in the Orion 
or Dido in the evacuation from Heraklion, in the break-out 
from the Tobruk defences on November 21, 1941, or as 
Chindits in Upper Burma. But over there, incidentally, and 
complete with wife, is the son of my then company commander, 
who knocked me into the swimming-pool with what I still hold 
to be an unfair back-swinger, preceded by an equally unfair 
feint. 

There are a lot of familiar faces here today, and many 
familiar names—sons or nephews of the 1937 contingent. They 
are all in the best of spirits, hanging over the side and chaffing 
each other up and down the length of the ship’s rail. (1 am 
told that there is only one absentee : which is good.) A hundred 
and twenty of them are National Servicemen who signed on as 
Regulars when they heard the battalion’s destination, in order 
to see a new part of the world. Three other men who are old 
friends of mine—a colour-serjeant and two serjeants—-have 
‘been out’ and come back in again, missing in the chill of the 
outside world the atmosphere which they have breathed for so 
long. There is a former National Service officer, who during 
a year of farming missed his friends and his platoon so much 
that he too has come back, despite some slight loss of seniority 
and in face of some technical difficulties, as a Regular officer. 

Here is a cousin of mine, a subaltern wearing an armband 
inscribed * Baggage Officer.” In 1937 7 was Baggage Officer. 
Well I remember it. We left Maryhill Station in Glasgow 
three days ahead of the main body, and ,finished loading the 
ship the night before the battalion was due to arrive. I pro- 
posed to give my eighty men a last night’s run ashore. The 
unpleasant captain who was Embarkation Staff Officer dared 
to opine that, once ashore, half of the men would never come 
back. My serjeant, a dark littke Highlandman from Machri- 
hanish, fell the men in on the quay. I pointed to the captain, 
and said to the men: * This officer here says that if you get 
shore leave you'll not all be back by eleven o’clock. Did you 
ever hear such nonsense?’ The men gave him a dirty look, 
and he shrank into the shadows. It was slightly nervous work 
awaiting their return; but the last three of them came round 
the corner of the baggage shed at a minute to the hour, two 
of them supporting the third; and they were all in excellent 
voice. 

The afternoon passes quickly. All the work is done, and even 
the most responsible officers and non-commissioned officers 
are free to gossip. The pipes and drums and the military band 
go on playing: ‘ The Green Hills’ and ‘ The Black Bear,’ * Old 
Panama’ and ‘Turkish Patrol.” Then they come aboard, 
moving in file up the gangplank; and shortly afterwards a taxi 
arrives. ‘ This must be somebody very important,’ we say; but 
it turns out to be four very unsteady members of the crew, who 
clamber up the gangplank with sheepish grins, laughed at by 
the military police who guard its shoreward end, and cheered 
by the Jocks. Then the public address system in earsplitting 
tones orders everybody to stand to their bunks for the final 
inspection. (When the Ist Battalion sailed for Korea three 
years ago, a would-be stowaway was discovered during this 
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ritual, in civilian clothes and a regimental tie.) The captain 
of the ship, the commanding officer and the Colonel of the 
Regiment make the rounds; and then the Colonel of the Regi- 
ment speaks to all ranks over the loud-hailer. He quotes from 
the speech made by the Queen Mother at Crail a few days 
ago; he recalls that the last time the battalion sailed for the 
New World was in 1795, when the voyage took two months, 
whereas the advance party has just done it in twenty-four 
hours; and finally he adds a message of greeting to those few 
passengers on board who do not belong to the regimental 
family. He ends with: ‘Goodbye, and God bless you! ’ 

The men next assemble in their emergency stations, for 
practice, with lifebelts round their chests and gym-shoes on 
their feet. We remember the misfortune which befell the 
Empire Windrush, and how every soldier and passenger got 
ashore safely; we do not deride this precaution as a waste of 
time. The adjutant’s two-year-old son is now as broad as he’s 
long, and beats his chest gleefully like a miniature Tarzan. 
The rest of us are invited to go ashore, and do so in good 
though reluctant order. The parade has been dismissed; and 
as we reach the quay we turn and look upward at the seven 
hundred and fifty cheerful Jock faces lining the ship’s side, and 
the fifty or so friendly lascars lining the deck below. There is 
a long wait, while the tug takes up her position on the ship’s 
quarter, the gangplank is swung away by a crane, and the 
hawsers are cast off. 

The ship moves out sideways from the quay, and then very 
slowly begins to move forward. The space between ship and 
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my first company commander ¢ 
the Regiment, and a private sol absented himself 
from hospital to see his comrade se a cheer which 
though thin, is as loud as we can make 1t; aud it is reinforced 
by the stevedores who helped to load the ship last night, and 
who told my cousin the Baggage Officer that they'd be back 
this afternoon to hear the pipes and to wish the battalion good 
luck. 

Out into the grey evening goes the ship, listing heavily with 
the weight of troops on her shoreward rail; the gulls follow 
her. The cheering comes back to us in gusts. The pipes have 
stopped for a moment; but they soon start up again with 
“We're No Awa’ Tae Bide Awa’’—who is responsible for 
that touch of humour? Drum-Major Weddell?  Pipe-Maijor 
Haines? Even a mile away, as the ship rounds a buoy away 
over towards Hythe, when we can no longer hear the pipes, 
we can still distinguish just a breath of cheering, and the 
thump, thump, thump of the big drum. 

Feeling desperately out of it, we climb into our car, and 
set a humdrum course for London. 


has two sons in 





City and Suburban 


HERE is something so touching about the attitude of 

borough surveyors and parks superintendents towards 

‘amenities’ that one does not like to be unkind about 
it. Yet there is hardly a town in England without its new 
traffic island, with a little rockery on it and some municipal 
plants, there is hardly a tree in a town street in England which 
has not been cruelly mutilated in the name of pruning. 
*Prunus-ing ’ would probably be a better word, for it seems 
to be the policy of these local council officials to reduce all 
Jarge trees to the size of a prunus. Yet they, and I’m sure 
many lady local councillors, think this official gardening and 
prunus planting is really beautiful. They have rockeries and 
small flowering trees in their gardens at home. There the air 
is pure, semi-detached houses are well spaced apart, and the 
golf course is less than half a mile away. Why not, they think, 
bring some of these beauties to the dilapidated Georgian 
squares and crescents of the old part of the town? Better 
still, bank them round the public conveniences in the market 
square where they will form a cheerful foreground to the 
Classic assize court and Edwardian-baroque town hall. The 
intention is good but the eye for landscape is missing. Low 
Cotswold-stone walls, crazy paving and rock plants are utterly 
alien in texture and in scale with, let us say, the brick of 
London or the stucco’d dignity of our seaside towns and inland 
spas. Better would be the geraniums and begonias and wind- 
ing gravel paths among laurels and under tall trees of an 
earlier generation of landscape gardening, that tradition which 
stems from the romantic gardening of the eighteenth century. 


Gay and Vulgar 

1 have been looking through old photographs of London 
and also at precise water-colours of towns made at the end 
of the last century. I cannot help noticing posters advertising 
Pears Soap, Epps’s Cocoa, Mellins Food, Lyceum Dramas 
and other old favourites stuck on to the sides of houses and 
on temporary wooden fences so that they are prominent and 
agreeable features in the pictures. Indeed, the old posters, 


with the lines of the brick walls behind them showing through 
and the slap-dash bill-posting on untidy fences, accorded well 
with the temporary nature of popular advertising. The point 


of posters remains the same, namely that their appeal, though 
it should be immediate, is also temporary. When we see them 
today along main roads and at the entrances to towns the 
permanent nature of their hoardings makes them ridiculous, 
These hoardings, by the way, no longer go by that time 
honoured name. They are called ‘advertisement stations.’ A 
* station’ is a thing shaped like a modernistic mass-produced 
fireplace, and this magnified two hundred times with the name 
of the advertising agents at the top. In front there is a 
pathetic little ‘ amenity,’ with some floodlights set among the 
antirrhinums, and all this fuss is for telling us the qualities of 
a new soap or some new ingredients in our petrol. I look 
forward to the time when there is less pomposity about 
advertising and we go back to the gayer and more vulgar days 
of bill-posting. Posters on the sides of bombed buildings, 
pasted directly on to the brick, would look pleasanter than 
gaping fireplaces and peeling wallpaper. 


Wales is Not Wet 

If anyone is thinking of having a holiday in, let us say, 
Cardiff this autumn and if he is not teetotal, let me warn him 
about the licensing laws in Wales. No drink containing 
alcohol, not even beer, is obtainable in Wales on a Sunday 
unless you are a member of a club. You can have a drink 
with your meal in an hotel, but only if you are a resident 
there. If you come in from outside you are not allowed one. 
There is a mass exodus along the borders of Wales to the 
nearest English public houses on a Sunday. 


Expense Account Travellers 
Before the war an experienced railway traveller, when there 
were two queues at two booking offices, would choose the 
queue with the fewest women in it, even if it were longer. This 
was because women ask for the ticket first and then get out 
their purses to pay the fare, whereas men have their money 
ready. But today this law no longer applies, since one 18 
unable to tell who has got those maddening little pieces of 
paper allowing them to travel at someone else’s expense 
(very often yours and mine), which take so long to fill in that 
one generally misses one’s train. To get a ticket at Paddington, 
always allow a quarter of an hour, and allow longer for 
Euston. 
JOHN BETIEMAN 
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THEATRE 


Can. (Coliseum.) ; wan 
quis latest example of the — — , 

ing to us by the courtesy of Messrs. 
* Porter and Abe Burrows, turns into 
peo the retreat which had already begun 
with Pal Jocy. On _ the horizon loom the 
banners of the new English musical comedy 
represented so far by The Boy Friend and 
Salad Days, and it Is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that it is our turn now, that 
this particular form of transatlantic cultural 
predominance has reached its end. W ith 
Can-Can we are, of course, in Paris, France, 
1900, and, though Toulouse-Lautrec does 
not actually appear, the beating of his wings 
is distinctly audible (ah ! hee ees so goot to 
ys poor girls). The French element, how- 
ever, comes near to being swamped by the 
stridency of the New York burlesque show 
in the best traditions of Damon Runyon. 
For this show, with its phoney French 
accents, with its extreme vulgarity, with its 
lack of wit and its dialogue apparently 
written for imbecile deaf-mutes, depends 
on one fact and one fact alone for its 
immediate effect. This fact is that, with 
modern fashions in dress, a great deal more 
can be seen of the female figure when the 
can-can is performed than was the case in 
the palmy days of the Moulin Rouge. The 
whole thing, in fact, is one prolonged, 
delicious glimpse of What the Butler Saw— 
supported, it is true, by two or three good 
tunes (‘Come along with Me,” for example) 
and some scenery which was applauded by 
the second-night audience. It is, therefore, 
superfluous to dwell on the absurdities of 
the plot, the mechanical fashion in which 
the cast repeated their lines or even on the 
crashing bad taste of the introduction of 
some bars of the ‘Marseillaise’ into the Eve 
and the Serpent temptation tableau. The 
object of the exercise was obviously to 
titillate and titillate it did, aided by a well- 
drilled chorus. 

However, the perpetrators of Can-Can 
should not expect dramatic critics to welcome 
the appearance of this expensive piece of 
vulgarity on the stage. Let me be under- 
stood: it is not because Can-Can provides 
an unmatched display of girls’ legs that 
it is objectionable. But its allurements are 
so false, they have such an air of lubricity, 
they have so little joy and so little entertain- 
ment value in them, that they fail to satisfy 
even the modest requirements of an evening’s 
escape from reality. Compared with its 
English rivals, it is abysmally inferior. 

* . * 

However, there is more to Can-Can than 
that. I do not object to it on the grounds 
of immorality, but it does strike me as 
surprising that the Lord Chamberlain did 
not do so, particularly since he has just 
refused a licence to a stage adaptation of 
Gide’s L’Immoraliste, a novel, which, as 
I remember, is sufficiently informed by the 
austerity of Gide’s prose to be able to be 
read aloud in a girl’s school without damage 
being done. Here, on the one hand, we 
have a musical which uses various techniques 
of sexual provocation. On the other, we 
have a play of ideas discussing an admittedly 

omy point of human behaviour: the 
Problem of homosexuality. The one is 





licensed, the other is not. What conclusion 
is the budding playwright to draw from 
that? That he had better keep his interest 


in these matters below the belt? That it 
is bad to think about human behaviour? 
Or is he to believe the rumours which say 
that no plays on the theme of homosexuality 
are being licensed until the Royal Commis- 
sion on the subject has finished its work? 
If this last is true, it seems an abuse 
of the powers of censorship. If the first, it 
is obvious that the present system of licensing 
weights the scales heavily against the play 
of ideas. I am not suggesting that musicals 
like Can-Can ought to be banned or cut; 
what I am suggesting is that the way in 
which the censorship is actually operated is 
unfair to the serious playwright. The public 
can have their cheese-cake: what they cannot 
have is straight thinking about sex. Any 
activity of this kind on the part of intellec- 
tuals is discouraged as firmly as it was in 
Orwell’s 1984. The example is not an 
encouraging one, and emphasises once again 
the dangers of a system in which censorship 
is carried on as an administrative operation 
and without appeal to the courts. Whatever 
the attractions to the theatre managers (who 
seem to be a less courageous body of men 
than publishers) of a system which enables 
them to shelter behind the Lord Chamber- 
lain, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the time has come to look closely at 
the whole business of the licensing of plays. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


TELEVISION and RADIO 
Operation Fawcett 

Last week the BBC lost its most experienced 
producer, Eric Fawcett, to the Rank Organ- 
isation. Not only because Rank is prepared 
to pay Fawcett what he is worth, but for the 
production facilities which the commercial 
television organisation offers him. For not 
only does Fawcett want to make a reasonable 
living—he is this country’s most eminent 
man of the television theatre, and he wants 
a freer hand in production. 

Behind Faweett’s unwilling resignation 
from the BBC lie two of the principal 
reasons for that sluggish dullness which has 
become so distinctive a characteristic of 
state institutionalised entertainment. The 
employees of the BBC are civil servants first, 
and producers, directors and script writers 
well after. Their pay and promotion are 
dependent upon their civil service records, 
their seniority, not their talent. If a fine 
director (such as Michael Barry) becomes 
head of a department, paperwork keeps him 
off the studio floor for ever after. If a 
talented man works in the features depart- 
ment he may not produce talks—drama 
doesn’t speak to documentary—music to 
variety—and parlour games to no one at 
all. For civil servants must have their 
departments and the complement must be 
as described in the book of rules. If talent 
fails to thrive departmentalised—well, it is 
comforting to know that the BBC’s staff 
returns are always immaculately correct. 
Does someone suggest that TV is Show 
Business—and that entertainment lives by the 
unexpected, the out-of-routine? 

Fawcett—who started in TV with Baird in 
1929 at Long Acre—has always given the 


public the unexpected, and given it with 
integrity and ingenuity backed by a longer 
experience of TV production than anyone in 
the business. His productions have included 
a French Othello, and the Aldwych farces, 
Pagliacci and Menotti’s Consul, Tovarich and 
Counsellor at Law, two music series, five 
musical comedies, exhibitions at Olympia, in 
Berlin and Copenhagen, music hall variety 
and experimental drama. If British tele- 
vision has developed as an entertainment 
medium of broad possibilities, it is because 
of the work of artists like Eric Fawcett— 
and there are few enough like him. 

But as the BBC inflatedly expands itself, 
seniority and departmentalism leave no 
margin for exceptional talent. Talent, in 
fact, is a distinctive threat to the rigid 
structure of permanent civil service. The 
requisite qualities are those of over-all con- 
ventionality, mediocre worthiness, and dull 
time-serving timidity. 

Eric Fawcett doesn’t have these qualities, 
and so he has left the BBC—with more than 
one regretful glance back at those other men 
of quality who still struggle against the 
tough, sticky strands of the institutional 
spider’s web, which is so beautifully con- 
structed, so tidily effective, and so constitu- 
tionally inimical to creative talent. 

Faweett’s production last week of the 
difficult ‘subjective’ American play on race 
relations The Concert was spoilt by confused 
continuity though the camera work remained 
exciting. The last Fawcett production for 
the BBC will be a fortnight after his resigna- 
tion. On October 27 Chekhov’s short farce 
The Bear will be played with Henry Kendall 
in the lead—typical of Fawcett’s flair for 
the unexpected in casting, and of his interest 
in making work of high quality entertain- 
ingly available to the mass viewership. 

WOLF MANKOWITZ 


CINEMA 


Windfall in Athens. (Cameo-Poly..—— 
Bread, Love and Dreams. (Curzon, 
October 29th.) ——~ We, The Women. 


(Cinephone.) 
Windfall in Athens has, it seems, hit Greece 
for six. For many years its film industry 
has been moribund, nothing but commercial 
‘quickies,’ inartistic and technically poor, 
having emerged from it to feed the jaded 
palates of its public. Suddenly, out of the 
Hellenic skies, has dropped a film which 
puts Greece, as the blurb says, ‘on the inter- 
national horizon.’ It has been made 
single-handed, in five weeks, by Michael 
Yannis, a Greek trained in England, and 
although it does not, perhaps, strike us as 
particularly startling, for it is derived from 
the Franco-Italian comedies with which we 
are familiar, born as it were of Le Million 
out of Sunday in August, it can take its place 
in the ranks of entertainment without 
apology. Its star is Helle Lambetti, very 
young, high-spirited, sensitive, whose fate 
it is to lose a winning lottery ticket and 
whose destiny it is to marry the man, 
Dimitri Horn, who cashes it, this via a lot 
of misunderstandings and a_ subsidiary 
flirtation. Mr. Yannis has a feeling for 
intimacy and he pops into houses, takes a 
look at their inmates busy with the minutiae 
of daily living, pops out again to stroll about 
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sunlit Athenian streets, peering through 

plate glass windows, stopping at flower 

stalls, following a tram, loitering in a garden. 

These impressions are woven into a warm 

and cheerful fabric, cosy yet lightweight. 
° fol - 

It is however but gauze compared to the 
flowered chintz of Bread, Love and Dreams, 
a superb rural comedy directed by Luigi 
Comericini and starring Vittorio de Sica 
and Gina Lollobrigida. This felicitous film 
is about a middle-aged Carabinieri officer 
who comes to take up duties in a small 
mountain village, and, being a_ bachelor, 
becomes the whispering point of the com- 
munity. It would be asking too much of 
de Sica to be as fine an actor as he is 
director, but he has a flair for the subtly 
ridiculous, and his slightly vain though good- 
hearted Maresciallo, constantly suffering 
disillusionment in the field of love, is a 
triumph of observation. Whether plunging 
into a stream after Miss Lollobrigida or 
violently courting the village midwife, 
Marisa Merlini, as he races downhill with 
her on the handlebars of his bicycle, de Sica 
is somehow touching as well as funny, and 
he sets the tone for a film which never strays 
from the human into farce but culls its wit 
from the heart. The heroine, Italy’s golden 
pin-up girl, is, as a wild and beautiful 
peasant, neither too wild nor too beautiful 
to be credible, and both she and the lesser 
characters have an endearing quality about 
them which is irresistible. 

- 7 7 

We, the Women, on the other hand, leaves 
one feeling insulted. Four of Italy’s leading 
ladies, Ingrid Bergman, Anna Magnani, Isa 
Miranda and Valli, recall an episode each 
from their lives and are directed to show us 
them by Rossellini, Visconti, Zampa and 
Franciolini. What a team! It is a disaster. 
Nobody insists that actresses should expose 
the tenderer portions of their private lives 
to the camera, but surely trivialities such as 
these are unworthy of such an accumulation 
of talent? Bergman chases a hen round her 
garden, Magnani fights with a taxi-driver, 
Valli goes to her masseuse’s engagement 
party. Only Isa Miranda, courageously 
introspective, reveals she wishes she had 
had a child. This quartet of acute disap- 
pointments is preceded by an interminable 
record of how little starlets are made. 
Perhaps this was meant to be a soufflé? 


It has failed to rise. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


ART 


Tue exhibition at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts, Collages and Objects, is really 
an exhibition of forty years of Dada art, 
even though it includes artists, from Picasso 
to Pasmore, who would disclaim the tag. 
The effect is curious, fusty as the stuffed 
owl in the attic, yet not without a forgotten 
strangeness. It is rather like seeing The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari again. Having 
placed the collage in history and the museums, 
it is disturbing to find there is still enough 
current in the battery to administer a mild 
shock. The papier collé of the cubists, we 
know, employed printed veneers, wall- 
papers, winebottle-labels and so on, as a 
kind of shorthand for plastic values and 
effects; they were used with conscious 
deliberation and selection, and were inter- 
changeable with similar effects produced by 
sheer manual dexterity. The collage of the 
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Dada artists, largely of illustrational matter 
assembled as arbitrarily as maybe, sought 
to exploit the element of surprise and shock 
present in the very familiar by ‘the fortuitous 
encounter .. . of mutually distant realities,’ 
The former sparked off non-figurative 
painting through Malewitch and the ‘supre- 
matists’; the latter led to surrealism proper. 
Both sorts, together with related three- 
dimensional objects, are shown at the I.C.A.., 
and it is interesting to find several contem- 
poraries using the technique in a third way. 
Paolozzi, for example, and Austin Cooper, 
paint their scraps of paper first, and then 
assemble them by intuition, working, one 
assumes, with a free automatism compurable 
to that of Jackson Pollock. 

There is no need to believe that all art is 
imprisoned here in a pot of paste, some 
strips of glasspaper, a few old bus tickets 
and a photograph cut from the daily paper, 
to recognise afresh the qualities of familiar 
textures. We all need refresher-courses 
from time to time. This kind of art demands 
a heightened sensibility from the spectator 
no less than from the artist (we might indeed 
just as well cut out the artist and put the 
spectator down in front of Leonardo's wall, 
except that he would probably not look 


Letters to 


collage has come to be recog. 
schools as a means of developing 
rceptions; it does the rest of us no 
onally to limber up likewise, 
rcade Gallery there is a small 
the first in this country—of 
s and oils by Edgard Tytgat, 
ighthearted of those so-called 
yressionists who received their 
‘tus from Permeke. Tytgat’s 
sumypuuy figures inhabit an engagingly 
naive world that is redolent of the Twenties 
that gave it birth. 

Hail to a new gallery—Arthur Jeffress, at 
28 Davies Street—with a policy. Here we 
are to see Sunday Painters, trompe-l'oeil and 
what the Americans call ‘magic realism’ 
(which is only another name for that kind 
of neo-romantic painting which teeters on 
the edge of surrealism without ever quite 
dislocating cause and effect). The gallery 
kicks off with a new set of Victorian fantasies 
by our gay and charming E. Box. Her 
themes are of loneliness, exile, winter, 
farewell, only children, the last rose—but 
so sumptuously are they stated, in colours 
as rich as Victorian plush, that one is apt 
not to see the theme for the lions and tigers, 

M. H, MIDDLETON 


the Editor 





THE DEEPENING CRISIS 
Sirn,—The impression is given by Lord 
Hailsham, in reference to the Munich settle- 
ment, that the nine months gained by it were 
to our ultimate military advantage. Surely 
information made available since the war 
has proved this fable untrue. 

Firstly, in 1938 France’s army was a much 
more effective force than in 1940 when it 
was routed mainly by é¢normous numbers of 
tanks, which certainly were not available at 
the time of Munich. Also Generals Halder 
and Jodl have both stated that there were 
only 13 divisions available on the Western 
front at that time, which, on a manpower 
basis alone, would have given the French a 
superiority of almost eight to one ! 

Secondly, Lord Hailsham’s claim is at best 
open to doubt that ‘after the loss of Austria 
the Czechs would be quite unable to hold 
out against the Germans for more than a 
few weeks.” Their defences on the Austrian 
frontier were not fully completed, but 
German military experts were amazed at their 
strength when they were subsequently 
examined. Later, the Chief of the German 
High Command, General Keitel, commented 
that ‘they [the High Command] did not 
believe themselves to be strong enough at that 
moment to break through the fortifications 
of the Czechoslovak frontier,’ and a group of 
leading officers, including General von Leeb, 
presented a memorandum to Hitler saying 
they believed the Czechs to be capable of 
fighting alone for three months. 

Thirty German divisions were held in 
readiness, against which the Czechs had about 
thirty-five divisions mobilised with formidable 
armaments and equipment. Hitler gave the 
figures of the total loot acquired in March, 
1939, on the collapse of Czechoslovakia as 
1,500 planes, 469 tanks, over 500 AA guns, 
43,000 machine guns, over a million rifles, 
a thousand million rounds of rifle and three 
million rounds of field-gun ammunition. 
Doubtless also the Skoda arsenal, the second 
largest in Europe, was of considerable advan- 


tage to the Germans when it was taken over 
in full working order, with an output almost 
equal to all the British arms factories com- 
bined. 

Thirdly, Munich might have been justified 
if those responsible for our defences had 
learnt how inadequate were our forces and 
armaments in September, 1938. But no, 
Britain’s expenditure on defence for 1938-39 
was £304 millions, in 1939-40 it was only 
£367 millions, an increase of only 20 per 
cent., against which in 1938 Germany spent 
over £1,500 millions. 

Admittedly had war come in 1938 our air 
strength compared to that of Germany would 
have been minute, and the ratio had improved 
by the time of the Battle of Britain. How- 
ever Winston Churchill (Vol. I, p. 279) argues 
convincingly, that in 1938 ‘there was no 
possibility of a decisive air Battle of Britain 
until the Germans had occupied France and 
the Low Countries’, thus getting bases for 
their bombers and fighters, but he adds that 
‘the German armies were not capable of 
defeating the French in 1938 or 1939.’ 

In 1938 on the facts available there may 
have been several good reasons for the 
Munich settlement; today only one seems to 
remain. Had we fought in 1938 we could 
not, as Lord Hailsham points out, have had 
‘the almost undivided support of the free 
world,’ nor could we even have counted on 
the ‘support of public opinion at home.’ 
Surely now this remains the only qualification 
of that settlement !—Yours faithfully, 

STRATTON MILLS 
Woodlawn, Circular Road, Strandtown 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


Sirn—Mr. W. G. Fiske thinks that the 
Kensington Society's part in saving Holland 
House has been over-estimated. In my 
opinion, he under-estimates it, and I speak 
as a former member of the Society's Execu- 
tive Committee. 

It is, of course, a fact that the Kensington 
Society did make an important suggestion as 
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to 2 possible use for Holland House. Nobody 
wishes to detract from the excellent scheme 
put forward later by the Youth Hostels 
Association; but one wonders what would 
have happened had it not been for the 
Kensington Society’s dogged fight for the 
preservation of the East Wing of Holland 
House, and its co-ordination of the quite con- 
siderable feeling against the demolition theory 
As evidence of the tension and doubt pre 
yailing ‘about Christmas, 1953,’ I take leave 
to quote from a letter written by me to the 
Kensington News and published in_ that 
periodical’s issue for December 25, 1953 
The letter read 
As published in the Kensington News 


of December 18, Mr. W. G. Fiske’s 
letter on the tragedy of Holland House 
is couched in terms of a sweet resigna 
thon 

May I ask Mr. Fiske whether, as 
Chairman of the LCC Town Planning 


is prepared categorically 
Holland 
wouse Is preservation as a 
historic building 
which could be put to a useful purpose 


Committee, he 
to deny that the East Wing of 
capable of 


monument and as 


| await Mr. Fiske’s reply 
I am not aware that Mr. Fiske ever did 
reply to that letter Perhaps he would like 
to do s W Yours faithfully, 
t GORDON ROF 
57 | Street, WA 


MITHRAS REDIVIVUS 
Srx--A Mithraic temple has great interest for 
Christian antiquity, because 
Mithraism in some of its rites and sacraments 
bore an outward resemblagce to Christianity, 
and may even been influenced by it 
Perhaps the London remains bring us nearet 


students of 


have 


than 1s generally realised to the atmosphere 
of the Church in the Roman Empire.—Yours 
faithtully, 
G. M. LEE 
8 Chaucer Road, Bedford 
IN THE MOVEMENT 


Six.—When will somebody write, print or 
read the poem that will make correspondence 
on the subject of movements seem a silly and 
idle time-waster? It is time we stopped 
talking criticism, either in verse or prose, and 
started to build our lives into poems or 
novels. I am told that a start has been made 
already in fiction, by Mr. Wain and Mr. Amis. 
But to my knowledge nothing has yet been 


done in poetry. I have seen countless poems 





by young men of talent composed in a decent 
and clever way. But I have heard the voice 
of no one who has looked on words as the 


source and the ruin and the salvation of life 
We must create in our age an appetite for 
words, and through them for a vision of life. I 


am gry for good poetry. I hate the mean- 
Ness ol soul which uses worn-out diction and 
has mere intellectual skill. I am horrified by 


the dryness which has been acclaimed the new 
poetic discovery of our time. So I ask every- 


0 % spiritually committed to aridity to 
concern himself, in silence and hard work, 
with 1 iilding of a poetic language which 
w ead us out of these barren deserts of 
the post-war heart, into a land where miracle 
and lation may begin 

The philosophers, like Wittgenstein, have 
reduced great myths of creation to a muscular 
pre vocabulary But Wittgenstein 
followed his pursuit of words into a land- 
scape of madness where the birds could again 
sing, and were not afraid to feed from his 
hand. Our mouths should be shut in shame 
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until we have the courage and the heart to 
enter that land beyond the alpha and the 
omega of language. After the fall from the 
garden there is no language but journalism 
Only a new incarnation of the word can 
restore us to the speech of poetry.—Yours 
faithfully, 

RICHARD MURPHY 
Collége Franco-Britannique 

9 Boulevard Jourdan, Paris XI\ 


REBECCA 
Six,—-In a world of little-buying money the 
serious weeklies are among the best value 
for a handful of pence This is a worth 


And one feels that 
October 15 
rang light 


jealously to be guarded 
Mr. Mankowitz’s column of 
ostensibly about the play Rebecca 
in this regard 

Agreed that there are great opportunities 
in sound and visual broadcasting which some- 
times seem wilfully passed by: Mr. Manko- 
may teel this more deeply than his 
readers Agreed also that Rebecca may not 
be among the lasting glories of our literature 
Does this then justify the critic spending the 
an indictment 
Mankowitz 


reader of the 


witz 


column-inches of his breath in 
of women’s magazines? As Mi 
is unlikely to be an habitual 
Spectator, one would remind him that his 
column appears under the heading * Television 
and Radio. His part is that of Ariel, not 
Caliban. If he wishes to be fashionable, and 
campaign, let him at Shaw, and 
choose wit and humour for his weapons. If 
not, better he should stay at home with his 
radio and television sets, and out of the three 
hundred-odd hours of transmission weekly 
us something which he feels able 


least study 


select for 
to discuss 
And in any event, if as he says the women’s 
magazines ‘flatter them into feeling myste- 
rious,” what of that Woman feeling myste- 
rious is far less dangerous than woman feeling 
critical. Which should be as well for Mr. 
Mankowitz. Besides, some of my best friends 
are women.——-Yours faithfully, 
JOHN BURGE 
53 Maida Vale, W.9 


OXFORD UNION 

Sir,—-Mr. Anthony Howard’s remarks about 
the Oxford Union in last week’s Spectator 
were revealing in more ways than one. It is 
comforting to know that even so polished a 
speaker as he has preliminary troubles of one 
kind or another, and that the array of evening 
dress grouped round the President conceals 
quite human people underneath. Even more 
interesting, however—for those who know Mr 
Howard somehow suspected this much before- 
hand—were the details of speech preparation 

We are told that Oxford has been described 
as ‘the finest debating society in the world’ 
yet all speeches as a matter of course seem 
not only to be prepared in detail, but the 
results committed to memory, to give, one 
supposes, an air of spontaneity. So common- 
place is the practice that a speaker 
abandons his typescript in mid-oration has lost 
all sense of propriety and restraint, and while 
the principal speakers often conceal the extent 
of their preparation, those from the floor read 
as openly as a Cabinet minister offering the 
a carefully-worded statement. Yet this 
is called a debating society 

Ihe standard of speaking has become so 
high, the ordeal of facing a critical under- 
graduate audience so great, we are told, that 
no one can afford to do otherwise. Really 
brilliant speeches, presumably, do not accord 
with spontaneity. In the same way, the Union 


who 


Press 
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is so big that, if there is to be any order and 
propriety, if the debates are to end before mid- 
night, and speakers are to be given a chance, 
names of those who wish to speak must be 
entered on special lists from up to a week 
before the actual debate, and order of speak- 
ing is then automatic, those for alternating 
with those against. Clearly, anybody whose 
name was not down at least several days in 
advance has no chance. Worse still, with most 
speeches prepared in detail there is no guaran- 
tee against succeeding speakers making similar 
or identical points; the question of answering 
points in an opponent's speech does not arise 
For the sake of good order the whole spirit 
Even in the Houses of 
Parliament, where every word is immortalised, 
and business is even more serious, proceedings 
are less stultified. Would there be any serious 
objection if speakers from the floor spoke 
from the floor and not at the dispatch-boxes, 
or might the Union be too ashamed if some 
freshman got tongue-tied or said 
something he didn’t mean to. Would not the 
cause of rhetoric and debating, is the 
audience be served by a general campaign to 
speak as a person, not a parrot, even if some 
speeches were not so witty and salted as they 
” And indeed does even the content 
improve notably by this excess 
of lucubration? In the political debate to 
which Mr. Howard referred, for instance, were 
the views expressed penetrating or original ? 
Once one probed beneath the sophisticated 
veneer and resolved to seck arguments and 
not artistry, one found little of 


of the debate is lost 


indiscreet 


as well 


are now 


of speec hes 


substance— 


the six speakers merely plodded wearily 
through the Government's record, some 
more wearily than others, for Mr. David 


Gammans set himself the task of examining 
every aspect of policy where the rest did at 
least limit their field A regular reader of 
any good newspaper could have done as 
much. Anything beyond the immediate record 
of the present government was at once dis- 
missed as irrelevant 
Perhaps, as Mr. Anthony Greenwood said 
in reference to the bread and circuses policy 
of our new President, undergraduates are not 
what they used to be. Do they now come to 
the Union only to watch the new projection- 
television, and be titillated by arty dema- 
gogues ? Let us have reform by all means, 
in head and members, but let it be an im- 
proving reform. Night-clubs and dance-halls 
are all very well, but their place is not in the 
Union; and if the debates are still to be 
retained as a minor accretion to the Union 
in an outlying building (as apparently they 
are), let them be genuine debates with a spirit 
of free and intelligent enquiry, and if we can 
have polish and sparkle as well, so much the 
better.—Yours faithfully, 
D. J. HURST 
Merton College, Oxford 


THE MUIRHEAD SOCIETY 


Sin—Readers in the Midlands may be 
interested to hear of the Muirhead Society, 
recently founded in Birmingham to provide 
opportunities for philosophical discussion 
similar to those provided in London by the 
Aristotelian Society and the Royal Institute 
of Philosophy Distinguished philosophers 
will be invited to Birmingham to open dis- 
cussions 
Enquiries and applications for membership 
shouid be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Ru 
Green Cottage, Claverdon, 
Yours faithfully, 
BERNARD MAYO 
The University, Birmingham, 3 


Sawers, Lye 
Warwickshire 
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Unlamented Summer 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 242 
Report by A.M.O.S, 


Summer is over at last. 
more than sixteen lines. 

It seemed to me, as the mere setter of this 
competition, that its terms clearly called for 
something nasty about this year’s summer. 
Yet quite a surprising number of entrants 
treated it in the mood of a Harvest Festival 


Thanksgiving. One entry (not satirical) 
began: ‘Oh, blissful summer...” Another 
competitor watched the flowers ripen 


‘amidst our toil in sun-drenched field’; and 
the Rev. G. Humphrey Evans was so thank- 
ful for the ‘rainy, rainy summer’ that I 
cannot believe he is glad it is over. I had 
to pass over a number of good and mgving 
poems for much the same reason—their 
thanksgiving was not for the end of summer. 
For the rest, there were two very good 
Chaucerian imitations, an entry in Lallans, 
another in the Devon dialect; and a 
McGonagall from D. L. L. Clarke, which 
was much too regular in its rhyme and 
metre for that aspiring poet. 1 should like 
to wind up by mentioning the names of 
about a dozen entrants whose excellent 
efforts survived the second reading, but just 
missed a prize. They are: P. M., Mrs. 
M. Wezsowska, S. H. Baynes, John L. Young, 
A. M. Sayers, Iris Mousley, W. Bernard 
Wake, Mrs. Betty Logan, Guy Kendall, Sir 
Patrick Laird, John S. Martin, Nancy Gunter, 
H. A. C. Evans and Douglas Hawson. 
The prizewinners, among whom the prize 
is shared equally, are: Leslie Johnson, 
Oswald Clark, Mrs. Philomena Stephens, 
and the almost inevitable R. Kennard 


Davis. 
PRIZES 
(LESLIE JOHNSON) 


We who have seen our kith and kin 
Return from aestival vacation 

Blear-eyed, enrheumed, indulging in 
Unseasonable sternutation, 


Presume that, summer having gone, 
Apollo now will grant indulgence, 
Unveiling ever and anon 
His greatly overdue effulgence, 


And that henceforth, when we have planned 
Some pleasant circumambulation, 

Such course will not be promptly banned 
By pluvial precipitation. 


Wherefore, aware that we have plumbed 
The lowest depths of meteorology, 

In confidence, though still benumbed, 
We sing this paean or doxology. 


(OSWALD CLARK) 


Musing on summer's wicket 
Where sawdust sinks in mud, 
We thank the gods of cricket 
There was so little blood— 
No barracking nor booing, 
No words unfit for wooing, 
Only a constant cooing 
Across our English Flood. 


And if in this our musing 

We miss the note of stress— 
For little fear of losing 

May end in caring less— 
We'll thank new gods on waking 
When Sydney's Hill is shaking, 
And what is in the making 

Is anybody's guess, 


Competitors were invited to compose a Song of Thanksgiving of 7 


(MRS. PHILOMENA STEPHENS) 


O Zummer, O Zummer, praaise be yu be paa 
Oi be glaad yu be gone 

(Most bevore yu’m bin born); 

Ees, but whoilst ‘ee were here 

Oi was hoping ee were, 

But ’ee wad’n, fer where was the zun? 

Fer wi’ raain an’ wi’ mud 

An’ the long oors o” wet, 

Wi’ wind an’ the chill "ee put 

Intu me bones an’ there’s yet, 

Yu wad’n no zummer; oi dunnaw wot "twas: 
But the cows loike were craazed 

Wi’ the floies yu did braid, 

An’ the rottin’ o’ corn 

Wad'n scarce tu be borne. 

Oi be glaad yu be gone. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


The Summer is over. Come, let us be glad! 
No more will we linger unsuitably clad 

lo hear the loud-speaker pronounce the refrain, 
‘The match is abandoned by reason of rain.’ 






will we flock, a disconsolate host 
the cold waves on the storm-battered 


2 our illusions, against all the Odds, 
of ‘occasional bright periods’! 


ch me my woollies, come turn on the 
iot water bottle drive chill from the 


lle the logs to a welcoming blaze! 
Hurrah for long evenings and shortening days! 
The Summer is over! We need not pretend, 
Far better the foe than the treacherous friend! 
Come, draw the thick curtains, and banish the 
blast! 
The Winter is here—we’ll be cosy at last! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 248 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 
England possesses a great number of 
Drinking Songs, but, as far as 1 am aware 
no Eating Songs. For the usual prize of £§ 
competitors are invited to remedy this 
deficiency, in not more than sixteen lines 
of verse, which may include a chorus, 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 245,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.| 
must be received not later than November 2. 
Results in the Spectator of November 12. 


Country Life 


For a while I stood looking over a gate at 
a half-harvested field the other day. It was 
quite plain that the man who had planted the 
corn had given up thé unequal struggle 
against the weather. The straw was bleached 
and weathered. The ers had fallen. In 
other places farmers wefe letting their hens 
run on the fields to pick what they could, 
but here, in a rather remote place, such a 
thing was out of the question. I climbed on 
the bars of the gate in order to get a better 
view and at once a great flock of birds rose. 
Some hundreds of sparrows and finches went 
like leaves before the wind, a dozen or more 
woodpigeons clattered away and two or three 
crows sailed off in their leisurely manner and 
only the gulls remained, watching with their 
heads up. At the corner of the field I could 
see some partridges moving. The birds have 
been having their fill of grain in many parts 
of the country. When the gleaning is com- 
plete there is a fine crop of berries on the 
hedge trees. Soon the weather prophets will 
be pronouncing on the subject of hard 
winters, as they always seem to do when 
they notice the berries of the holly and 
hawthorn, 


An Injured Pigeon 

A woodpigeon was sitting in the road. 
When my attention was drawn to it I walked 
a few yards towards the bird. It toddled 
away at once, but there was something odd 
about the bird, for its head movement was 
wrong and the set of its wings seemed strange. 
I walked a little faster and the bird went 
through the railings, across a bank and down 
among the trees. I began to see that it was 
a casualty from the stubbles where someone 
had taken a far-out shot and left the bird 
to a miserable end. I hurried down through 
the trees, squelched across a stretch of boggy 
ground and overtook the pigeon. I felt 
ashamed at the way I had terrified it, but 
when I picked it up and examined its wounds 

it had been shot in the neck and its pinions 
were broken—I knew it would have had much 
worse treatment had a dog or cat come upon 


it. The bird's crop was full of corn. It 





was a young one and had come newly-fledged 
to the cornfield, I imagined. I put it out 
of its misery and decided that someone could 
have pigeon for supper, but somehow I had 
no desire to eat it myself, however plump 
it proved to be. I felt annoyed at the man 
who had so thoughtlessly taken a long shot 
at the bird and made such a poor job of 
killing it. 


Swan Escort 

A happier encounter with birds was my 
journey in the company of a flight of swans, 
I was driving along a stretch of straight road 
when I caught sight of six swans coming 
diagonally across a field towards me. They 
were flying six or eight feet from the ground 
in a tight formation. I wondered just what 
would happen when they reached the road, 
Their line of flight brought us to the same 
place at the same moment. They crossed the 
low hedge and instead of rising they turned 
and flew with me. I was not going at any 
great speed but I was too astonished to check 
the speedometer as we all went on together. 
The members of my escort were untroubled 
by my presence, but a motorcyclist coming 
in the opposite direction looked amazed. The 
swans remained on my nearside and how long 
it might have gone on I do not know, but 
we came to an electric cable crossing the 
road, and things changed. The swans could 
have gone under it, but they chose to rise 
and, rising, they must have seen the water to 
which they were flying, for they turned away 
from the road and I found myself wandering 
towards the ditch. Driving and bird-watch- 
ing at the same time is a combination not 
approved of by the police. 


Autumn Beans 

Autumn-sown beans should be earthed up, 
having been sown in a fairly sheltered situa- 
tion to protect the plants from wind as well 
as severe weather. Beck’s Green Gem 1s 4 
suitable dwarf ‘variety and a white-seeded 
Longpod is a good tall bean for sowing just 


now, 
IAN NIALL 
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SUD LUG eT 


Compton Mackenzie 


N October 6 the seventieth birthday of the Society of 

Authors was celebrated and I was entrusted with 

the job of reading several messages from eminent 
seniors unable to attend. Among them was a letter from 
Mr. Somerset Maugham, from which I venture now to extract 
a few sentences because they deserve and indeed demand 
the attention that the human voice cannot secure at a con- 
vivial occasion. 

*You know as well as I do how difficult things are now 
for the young author. Owing to increasing costs the chances 
that a publisher will break even, much less make a profit, 
on a novel by an unknown writer, are very small, and the 
author cannot expect to make more than very little money 
out of it. It is seldom that an author establishes himself in 
the public favour by a first book: generally it takes him many 
years, even if his talent is considerable, to assemble a sufficient 
number of readers to provide him even with a modest income. 
I am told, and I believe it to be true, that there are not ten 
novelists in our country today who make a living solely by 
writing fiction. It is true that many authors can now add 
to their income by writing scripts, speaking on the air and 
devising plays for television. They are taking a great risk. 
These side-lines, because they are akin to the novelists’ main 
business, may very well be harmful. We can all mention 
the names of clever writers who have, with deplorable results, 
succumbed to the lure of Hollywood. The fine golfer is not 
likely to win tournaments if he devotes a great part of his 
time to playing cricket, racquets and tennis. The novelist, I 
think, is better advised to depend for his livelihood on an 
occupation of an entirely different kind. 

‘For in present circumstances, and they are unlikely to 
change, the fact must be faced that to write fiction cannot 
be regarded as a whole time job. 1 am sure that, like me, 
you receive in the course of the year a great many letters 
from young people who wish to become professional writers 
and ask for advice. Most of them have some sort of job 
and express a determination to leave it. I don’t know how 
you deal with them: I beseéch them to stick to their jobs 
and tell them that unless they have sufficient means to provide 
them with board and lodging, it is madness to enter upon 
this precarious calling. If their urge is strong enough, they 
will somehow or other find time to write. Some months ago 
there was a correspondence in The Author which dealt with 
the difficulties short story writers now encounter to get their 
stories published. One of them seemed to be of opinion that 
his were refused by editors and publishers because they were 
too intelligent, too subtle and too artistic to satisfy the debased 
taste of the ordinary reader. That did not seem to me to 
make sense. I should have thought that if you want to be 
read, you must write what readers want to read. If you are 
impelled to write what people don’t want to read, you must 
content yourself with the pleasure you have got out of the 
exercise of your creative instinct. But for heaven’s sake, 
if you are a woman, marry a man who can afford to keep you; 
and if you are a man stick to your job in the bank or the office.’ 

I had been consoling myself for the disappearance of 
magazines and literary weeklies with the reflection that broad- 
casting had more than made up for that by the opportunities 
it offered to the young author, and now here is one who turned 
from writing novels to writing plays for a while before he 
returned to writing novels and plays suggesting that he may 
have imperilled his future as a novelist by going to the theatre 
for a living. Would Of Human Bondage have been a better 
novel if Mr. Maugham had made the writing of it an occupa- 
tion for any leisure he could snatch as a doctor in practice ? 





It may be doubt e was righ boats 
after Liza of Lam de to write . even 
if it did involve writing those plays whi ree to 
write what he wanted to’ write when an chose 
And after all they were good plays. 

Now for this question of advice to youn Wish 


to become professional writers. I am a. ~~ ur aging 
when I am asked for mine because I do not believe that people 
who ask for advice possess the self-confidence which is the 
primary requisite for anybody who aspires to earn his living 
by his pen. It never entered my own head for a second to 
ask anybody’s advice about my prospects as a writer. While 
my first novel was being sent round to publisher after publisher 
for over two years I always assumed that the publisher was 
wrong in rejecting it. 

However, having started off by writing plays I did ask myself 
whether I had made a mistake in writing a novel. So I left 
that for the future to decide and went back to plays. That 
led me to dramatise Kipps, which although my version was 
not performed taught me how to write Cockney dialogue, 
Bearing in mind that invaluable lesson, I wonder if Mr, 
Maugham is right in being so distrustful of script writing for 
radio. It seems to me that the aspiring novelist can learn 
a great deal from broadcasting. 

Mr. Maugham’s appeal to young authors to stick to their 
jobs is to some extent belied by his own generous endowment 
which enables the fortunate young author that wins it to 
enjoy a year abroad. But what happens to his job during 
that year abroad ? 

Writing has always been a precarious livelihood. What 
blackens today for the Muses is the preposterous system of 
taxation which deprives a young author of the security he 
could have gained once upon a time from an early success. 
X has written a couple of novels from which he has earned 
£200. He writes a third which with the help of Book Clubs, 
film-rights and the favour of the reading public in the English- 
speaking world brings him £30,000; of this the surtax allows 
him to keep about a fifth. If the whole of that fifth be 
invested it will not provide him in these days with an income 
large enough to consider himself financially independent and 
therefore able in the future to write without regard to 
monetary reward. If X were allowed to lend the whole of 
his £30,000 to the State he would receive enough income from 
it to write in peace for the rest of his life. 

But we need not take so exceptional a case. The 
moderately successful young writer today is often prevented 
by taxation from gaining experience of the world and his 
work suffers accordingly by seeming unsophisticated in spite 
of a defiant display of sophistication. 

Harassed taxpayers who resent any concession to authors 
forget that the successful book, and even the unsuccessful 
book, is providing taxable material, The publisher, the book- 
seller, the printer, the paper-maker and the binder are all 
taxed on what they make out of books, and the author who 
provides the book deserves as much consideration as any other 
original producer. Moreover, the author merely enjoys a 
long lease of his own products, which after his death become 
public property in due course. 

It is unimaginable that any young author now at the begin- 
ning of his career will find himself fifty years hence in the 
position of Mr. Maugham today, and without doubt Mr. 
Maugham was conscious of that when he wrote his letter 
for me to read to my fellow authors. Nevertheless, those 
who must write will ignore his prudent counsel and nobody 
will be better pleased than Mr. Maugham himself if they 
ignore it with success to themselves. 
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Olivetti Lettera 22 


All the features of a 
standard machine 
and yet a really 
‘portable’ portable. 


No proper feature of stand. 
ard machines is missing 
from the Olivetti Lettera 22. 
it is complete. 

Beautifully designed with a 
sturdy, compact simplicity, 
the Lettera 22 is yet 
completely portable. 

The Lettera 22,a product of 
the British Olivetti factory, 
is made to last. 


Price £27 - with tabulator 
£ 25 - without tabulator 


Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 








10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1. 
FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E. 3. 
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THE MOTOR SHOW 


Buy One But Don’t Try 


To Park It 


By GORDON WILKINS 
EAD all about it! 


should be able to. It wasn’t easy. 
was horrified when I pointed out that the catalogue of his new 
model contained no reference to such basic information as 
the gear ratios or the size of the brakes, and even omitted 
certain of the car’s chief dimensions. And there are two 
manufacturers who are now delivering engines different from 
those described in the catalogue, but who hope I won’t tell you 
about it. 

We tried to keep the foreigner informed too. One new model 
was photographed with great difficulty while the men were 
still putting it together. The photographer rushed his prints 
through and we got them to the Central Post Office in London 
in time to catch the 9.30 pm mail for Paris. But the night 
mail now goes at 7 pm. Planes take off for foreign parts far 
into the night, but the Post Office cannot get a letter on to one 
of them after seven o’clock. The machines become faster but 
we can no longer profit from it 

Nowhere is this more clearly illustrated than at the Motor 
Show. For years the motoring associations have celebrated 
the occasion by putting out appeals on the general theme, * Come 
and see the cars but don’t try to use one.” Parking arrange- 
ments are pitifully inadequate and police spend hours gazing 
at solid lines of cars which have somehow obscured the forlorn 
little notices saying ‘ No Parking Here.’ 

We are constantly being told that the workers are down to 
subsistence level, but when the Motor Show opens, the free- 
spending populace rolls up in such numbers that no one can 
see the exhibits, and it has now become necessary to keep 
them out. Six hundred thousand packed themselves into that 
gloomy concrete cavern at Earls Court last year, so this time 
the admission fees have been hoisted to £1 on two days and 
five shillings on the rest. 1 doubt if it will have much effect. 


Show-time pronouncements by leaders of the industry show 
how completely our road construction is now out of phase 
with our vehicle construction. Sir Leonard Lord says the 
British Motor Corporation alone will be turning out 10,000 
vehicles a week next year. By the end of this year, the industry 
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will for the first time have built more than a million y 
in twelve months, in addition to 160,000 tractors. 400,00 
new cars will have been delivered on the: home market dati 
the current year. Over a hundred million pounds is now being 
spent to increase the industry’s productive capacity, byt the 
government has no serious plans for construction of roads . 
enable the vehicles to be used efficiently 7 

The government has in fact a very large vested interes in 
traffic congestion. Probably 20 per cent. of the petrol and 
diesel oi] used in the south of England is wasted in trafjg 
stops and unnecessary gear-changing. Millions of gallons of 
fuel are burned by idling engines, doing nothing but polly 
the atmosphere. But every gallon brings the government half 
a crown in taxes. 

The defeatism shown over road construction is quit 
astonishing. During a recent correspondence in The Times 
over a proposal to turn disused railway lines into roads, various 
correspondents triumphantly pointed out that they were too 
narrow, as though that settled the matter. Our railways were 
built by our ancestors using picks, shovels and wicker baskets, 
Their spineless descendants cannot even contemplate scraping 
away a little extra earth to widen roads or railways, eveg 
though equipped with dynamite, power excavators and giant 
bulldozers. 


Chicles 


Any technically informed observer can see at the Motor 
Show how the design of our cars is being adversely influenced 
by the congested, narrow and winding roads of Britain. This 
shortens the life of the vebicle and increases its fuel consump. 
tion when used overseas. It is only the makers of the higher 
priced quality cars who show a fine disregard of home condi- 
tions. At least 15 British manufacturers are exhibiting cars 
which are capable of 100 mph or over. I take it the assumption 
is that when in Britain they will be used mainly for the run 
between London and the Channel ports. That is rapidly 
becoming the only tolerable form of motoring in southern 
Britain 

Present official policy, if any, seems to be directed to making 
the use of a car in London uneconomic by means of fines and 
parking’ charges. ‘Use public transport,’ they say. The 
crowds on the Oxford Street tube and on the lines into Liver 
pool Street have long been a disgrace to a country calling 
itself civilised. Londoners daily struggle to and from work 
in conditions which would not be tolerated for the transport 
of animals, but the idea is to load the system still further. 
Naturally the people who make these proposals do not intend 
to suffer themselves. When the London County Council 
needed a car park, it simply closed a public street to make one. 

High taxation is used by British governments of all parties 
as a means of discouraging the use of cars, but it is defeating 
its own object. The private owner who bought a car and ran 
it out of income is being squeezed out, and the cars are being 
bought by companies who must use them as much as possible 
to earn a dividend on the investment. The taxes and inflated 
running costs simply raise industry’s production costs. 

Mr. A. B. Waring, President of the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, vividly illustrated the plight of the 
industry’s private customers the other night. If a private owner 
travels 6,000 miles a year, and this seems a fair average, his 
annual licence fee costs him 4d. a mile. Purchase tax on the 
car, spread over a ten-year life, costs Id. a mile, and petrol 
tax at 30 mpg costs another Id. a mile. On this computation 
the taxes alone for a journey from London to Birmingham 
cost nearly as much as the first-class railway fare. And the 
poor man still has to provide for running costs and deprecia- 
tion, insurance and parking charges. 

The private car makes politicians uneasy, for it symbolises 
the ordinary man’s right to do as he likes. Thirty-five years 
of Communism have produced no private motoring in Soviet 
Russia, and it is severely curtailed wherever the Reds move 
in. Remember what private cars meant to Britain in the 
General Strike. See how much London depended on them in 
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COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


The Elephant consults the Lion 


‘Between you and me,’ says the Elephant to the Lion, ‘there 
are 150,000 miles of submarine cable.’ 

‘And between you and me,’ replies the Lion, ‘there are more 
than 200,000 miles of wireless circuits. So if I can’t get in 
touch with you one way, I can always find you in another.’ 
These are round figures—or, to be more specific, round-the- 
world figures. On the map, the miles between the Lion of 
the United Kingdom and the Elephant of Ceylon, are a 
matter of four figures only. But the miles that link them in 
the chain of Commonwealth communications are many 
times greater. 

In the United Kingdom the Post Office handles messages to 
and from Ceylon. The Post Office in Ceylon sends and 
receives messages there. Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns the 
cables under the sea which link the two. Indeed, it owns and 


maintains the whole 150,000 mile Commonwealth cable 
system. The Company, also, owns and operates wireless 
stations in the Colonial territories which relay messages 
between the eight senior countries of the Commonwealth, 
and provides a network of 114 telegraph circuits. 

The headquarters of Cable & Wireless Ltd. are in London. 
Its day-to-day business is carried out between the eight 
sovereign nations of the Commonwealth; in the Colonial 
territories and in foreign countries in which concessions are 
held. 

How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated 
booklet “World Wide Communication’’, which gives many interesting 
details about the Company’s equipment, operations and administration. 
| A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will write, mentioning 
| this paper, to:—The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., 
| Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 





CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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the recent bus strike. (And how much sweeter the air ¢ 
without the thousands of diesel exhausts!) London Tram! 
was to have provided better service at lower prices it 
become a monolithic menace through which agitators wiel 
power without responsibility could reduce the capital to cha 

When the dock strike stops trade and the flow of food. oj 
companies have to be careful not to consign extra petrol 
road for fear of annoying the tanker drivers, who have alread 
demonstrated their own power to damage the life of thy 
community. It matters little whether unofficial Strikes 
started by Communists or by well-intentioned idealists Th 
Communists soon move in, spreading ill-will and confusing the 
issues. No country freely votes a Communist government inty 
power. It has to go in by a coup during a state of Confusion, 
The apparatus for reducing the life of Britain to a state at 
chaos is being developed and tested. And it works. 

It is perhaps not very fanciful to imagine that the SUrVival 
of freedom in Britain might one day depend on the existencg 
of a vast fleet of independently operated vehicles driven by 
people who do not take their orders from shop stewards, ~ 

So roll up. Buy two cars. But don’t ask me where you ar 
going to park them. 


SPECTATRIX 


The Why-Not School of 


Fashion 


By E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


y HY not wrap a man’s woollen scarf—oh, so casually 

round the shoulders of your strapless evening 

dress, by way of contrast’? Why not use rows of 

small paper-clips, as the French do, to decorate the little black 

frock without which. ...? Why not gild fir-cones? Why 

not make a summer hat into an amusing wastepaper basket, 
and a wastepaper basket. ...? Why not, indeed. 

I never see phrases starting with those words without a 
pang of anxious guilt. Are they all my fault? Did I start 
something which now, I suppose, cannot be stopped ? 

For two frustrating years in my early youth I was fashion 
editress to a pair of London periodicals. Eventually | was 
sacked from both. No one could ever have deserved this more, 
I can’t imagine why they waited so long to get rid of me and 
put in someone whose interest in clothes went further than 
the personal art of disguising her own worst points, which 
is as far as mine has ever reached. I was so passionately 
bored, writing about garments which I had to go and see, but 
had no desire to own, that I began inventing colours as & 
distraction. ‘ Bruise blue’ was one of them, and I was mildly 
gratified to see it reported in someone else’s column, three 
weeks after its birth in mine, as worn by a well-known actress. 
But this sort of thing palled when I started writing my first 
novel, mainly in office time. I loathed interrupting the shining 
joy of composition to visit collections of haute couture. On 
press day the comp’s boy would appear at my elbow while I 
was scribbling away at my chosen work, to say, * Five more 
lines on the fashion page, please, Miss.’ It was then I dis 
covered, irresponsibly and with great gain to the novel, the 
uses of why-nottery. It took no time at all to fill in an inch 
or so of that, and obviously no one could require me to g0 
out and see the results of my ideas. As I was only making 
suggestions, they couldn’t exist yet. If other women had any 
sense, they never would. 

But after my smal! success with ‘ bruise blue’ I have never 
been sure that women’s sense was anything like 100 pet 
cent. reliable in this way. Now, every time I see somebody 
dressed up in a manner which defies other explanation, I 





wonder if some weary fashion writer, of whom I am spiritually 
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the mother, is really to blame; 1 suspect why-nottery, and bow 

. head with vicarious shame. ‘Instead of artificial flowers 

ia bodice, why not have one of those ornamental bunches 
. een cunningly cut to look like flowers?’ That was 
2 aie, but I saw it in print the other day. Soon I may see 
the feather-flowers themselves, and feel awful. If only I 
hadn't—. 
It is not, of course, only clothes that can be affected by 
why-not journalism. As a free-lance, | found Tomato Lapkins 
profitable. (This was after I had been sacked. It seemed a 
pity not to use my hard-earned knack occasionally to make 
money, so that [ could afford to go on writing books which 
need not sell.) In all those papers which can be thought of 
collectively as ‘Woman and Woman,’ there are columns 
devoted to what is really a horribly significant social subject 
_how to waste time, for those who can’t be bothered to read, 
or not for more than five minutes at a time. Tomato Lapkins 
are wonderful that way, each takes at least an hour to make, 
and you produce them in sets. You can give them to your 
friends, too. ‘If you are thinking of having a cocktail 
party, but find the expense daunting, why not give your guests 
tomato cocktails served in a new way ? You can make these 
jook just as festive as other drinks by presenting them on 
tomato lapkins, which you can. * These are tiny mats 
in two coloured linens, red and green, shaped like a tomato 
and its stem, with a leaf adhering. The foliage is especially 
tricky. Requiring no end of tiny stitching. And there is 
nothing to stop you adding another leaf, to make one or two 
of a set different from the rest, when you have absolutely 
nothing else to do. 

In a further article I suggested—why not—what to do with 
the things if your friends unaccountably grow tired of tomato 
juice, and you don’t need so many lapkins. (Presumably they 
will have drifted away to other cocktail parties, where the 
liquor is harder, and have no intention of returning, so that 
you will be quite safe in disposing of the mats.) Cut rounds 
slightly larger than a penny, I said, out of the tomato-coloured 
bits. Then cut rounds slightly smaller than a penny out of 
a plain old lampshade, and stick (a) over (b), to make such 
a lovely new-looking lampshade. Just the thing (this I didn’t 
say) to brighten up a room into which nobody now comes. 


But undoubtedly it is in connection with the female clothes 
seen in the streets today that my responsibility—if I am in 
any way responsible—must lie heaviest on my conscience. 
Rarely if ever, in history, can they have been uglier. Those 
pencil-slim skirts round non-pencil-slim hips, those pipe-stem 
slacks bulged out by stalwart, womanly thighs—they are part 
of the contemporary scene; no one can avoid seeing them. 
They are much more generally depressing than lapkins or 
anything made out of them. After all, if people don’t like 
your cocktails they needn’t come to your house and observe 
your knick-knacks. But if you go about out of doors decorated 
according to the suggestions of someone whom I have remotely 
influenced, thousands of people will have to put up with the 
sight of you 

If anyone can assure me that the why-not school of fashion 
writing existed before 1930, I shall be so grateful. 


The Pool 


A boy gazing in a pool 

Is all profound; his eyes are cool 

And he’s as though unborn, he’s gone; 

He’s the abyss he gazes on. 

A man searches the pool in vain 

For his profundity again; 

He finds it neither there nor here 

And all between is pride and fear. 

His eyes are warm with love and death, 

Time makes a measure of his breath; 

The World is now profound and he 
Fearful, on its periphery. 


GEORGE JOHNSTON 
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TI fills the picture 


TI products span this mechanical age. You depend on 

TI when you travel; whether you fly, motor, go by sea— 
or ride a bicycle. You depend on TI whether you farm, 
build or manufacture. The electrical equipment in your 
house, the dutch barn on your farm; the rolling mills, 
machine tools and mechanical handling equipment 

of heavy industry are spelt TI. 

Look at any modern engineering equipment, at an 

oil refinery or power house; at an atomic plant or plastics 
factory, at anything requiring tubes (whatever their 
shape or size and however specialized their function), or 
pressure vessels, steel or wrought aluminium ; 
prefabricated sections or electric al switchgear... 

you will be looking at TI. 


Each of TI’s many manufacturing companies has a 
mind and ideas of its own, but behind all of them are the 
combined skills and experiences of the many 


trades TI follows. 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
Trafalgar 5633 
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A View of the Novel 


BY JOHN WAIN 


R. ALLEN calls his book* ‘ primarily an account of 
what the history of the novel in England looks like 
to someone who follows the craft of fiction himself,’ 

but in fact he does not claim many of the licenses we accord 
to practitioners of an art when they turn critic: the right to be 
biassed, to be headstrong, to be violently pro or anti. He is 
more concerned, as a non-practising critic might be, to tell the 
story clearly and apportion the limelight with justice. Indeed, 
it is a puzzle to see what difference Mr. Allen’s practical 
experience of novel-writing has made to his criticism. Recalling 
the blandness of his earlier Reading a Novel 1 had half 
expected, this time, to find him going to the other extreme, 
and coming out with some highly personal statement, alternately 
sneering and overpraising in the very accents of the soldier 
who sees only his corner of the battlefield. But I found, 
instead, the opposite virtues. He is sane, balanced, informative. 
For that matter, no novelist, as far as I know, has ever given 
us criticism of his ancestors that compares with Mr. Eliot’s 
earlier essays on poetry in its attempt to reorientate a whole 
tradition (Henry James’s Prefaces come closest, but he was 
after something different): the most strongly personal criticism 
of English fiction, the most fiercely individualistic in its 
emphases, has come from the pen of a Cambridge don. Mr. 
Allen might retort that it is only the practising novelist who 
can be impartial, because he alone can sympathise with all 
the problems. Certainly his impartiality is very different from 
the impartiality of a man who just does not know that novelists 
have problems. 

Instead of picking out currants here and there, I am going 
to cut my own slice of this cake, eat it and leave the rest for 
the others. My slice is the section about Dickens; it interested 
me most and also provoked me, as hardly anything else did, 
to wish it enormously longer. For Dickens is a living novelist; 
we feel about him as about Joyce or Lawrence, not as we feel 
about Scott or Fielding; his position is not settled, the work 
of criticism is still to do. Mr. Allen knows that he cannot 
cope with Dickens in so little space. ‘ Any account of Dickens 
is inadequate,’ he writes. ‘ He is the greatest comic novelist in 
English; he is also ihe most truly poetic novelist.’ That last 
sentence gives the key-note for a score of studies yet to be 
written. The poetic method of Dickens is beginning, but only 
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beginning, to be understood. 


Mr. Allen understands 
his distinction between ‘ plot’ and * symbolism’ 
But there is hardly a chapter in the book I would Not ha 
sacrificed for a few more pages of discussion of this . 


it~ 
On pp. 164-165 


handling of symbolism as it actually works out in the novel, 
But neither he there, nor I here, have the space. 

Again, Mr. Allen points accurately to the heart of another 
big area of discussion when he says of Dickens that he 
the adult world with a child’s eye and that ‘ this childlike vin 
of human beings conditioned his view of the world and made it 
a universe at times crude in conflicting black and white at 
times sinister, a heightened version of the squalid, bru 
smelly, rowdy London of his boyhood.’ This ‘ explains wy 
we so Often find at the centre of his novels the figure of ty 
lost, persecuted or helpless child ’; it all started in the blacking. 
factory. Quite so. Dickens has the wonder and terror of a 
child’s mind because he kept alive the child in himself; by 
he managed, by the end of his career, to combine this with, 
genuine maturity, and to point out this combination is Surely 
the next step in Dickens criticism. Mr. Allen gives an excellent 
analysis of Great Expectations, but in order to get to it hy 
leaps over, without mentioning it, the novel that would hay 
provided him with an even finer set of illustrations: I mea 
Little Dorrit. Surely it is in this book that we reach the hean 
of Dickens’s genius. Crime, for him, always meant crim 
against the child; in his mind it was the one unalterabl 
embodiment of evil. And by the time he wrote Little Domi 
he had progressed beyond the merely mawkish, Oliver Twig 
kind of treatment; he did not have to kill Little Dorrit as hy 
had had to kil! Little Nell, because he had reached the stage 
of being interested in seeing what kind of lives people built 
on the foundation of their childish experiences. Little Dorit 
arrives at maturity so conditioned by her father’s exploitation 
of her that the only man with whom she can find happiness 
is the protective and paternal Clennam. Unerringly, the birth 
of her love for him is first heralded when Clennam meets het 
in charge of her protégée, the idiot girl Maggy, to whom Dorit 
is ‘ Littke Mother’: 

There was a glow of pride in her big child, overspreading her 
face, when it again met the eyes of the grave, brown gentleman 
She wondered what he was thinking of, as he looked at Maggy 
and her. She thought what a good father he would be. How, with 
some such look, he would counsel and cherish his daughter. 

The parent-child relationship, in various distortions, provide 
the scaffolding of the story; Clennam, miserable in his family 
history, turns out to be illegitimate; William Dorrit makes 
his daughter into a mother; Mr. and Mrs. Meagles ruin theit 
daughter’s life by pampering her until she reaches womanhood 
with no more sense than to marry a man who will make he 
wretched. For a bitter footnote, there is the Lesbian attach 
ment of the two orphan women, and for a sweet footnote, the 
Plornishes with their simple and good family affections. With 
no sense of strain this complex of relationships is projected 
not only inwards, to the personal lives of the protagonists, 
but outwards in a series of comments on the social predicament, 
the Circumlocution Office is Bumble where Doyce’s inventiot 
is Oliver; Mr. Merdle, the millionaire elevated into a folk-hero, 
leads those who trust him into ruin, and on another levd 
this bogus paternalism is mirrored in Mr. Casby, ‘the 
Patriarch,” the devouring father of Bleeding Heart Yard. All 
crime is crime against the child, all failure a failure to under 
stand and protect. 

Intermingled, of course, with this network of profound 
relationships is the omnipresent prison-motif, handled as only 
a great poet could handle it; the symbol of the gaol and the 








* The English Novel. 
(Phoenix House. 18s.) 


A Short Critical History. By Walter Allea 
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human qualities which alone make it tolerable are presented 
in the opening chapter, where the patience and hag we | of 

Baptist spark to the contact of the gaoler’s daughter, 
eo charity foreshadows the charity of Little Dorrit. And 
: ae close we are left feeling that here, at any rate, Dickens 
aed from what Mr. Allen calls his * mood of nightmare 
pa ounded of lurid melodrama and savage comedy.’ Little 
nit marries her father-substitute, and they will both be 
happy: but their happiness consists of a sane adjustment to 
the muddle of an imperfect world. The last paragraph tells 
ys, among other things, that they are destined to ‘give a 
mother’s care, in the fulness of time, to Fanny’s neglected 
children no less than their own’, the bad and silly characters 
are not reformed, the Circumlocution Office is still there, Pet 
Meagles is still unhappy with her husband. 

I can make no apology for giving so much space to one 
novel in reviewing a book w hich mentions hundreds. Among 
Mr. Allen’s readers will be many who are still capable of 
being turned away at the gates of Dickens’s country, turned 
away by the ignorant and art-fearing comments of those tea- 
table ‘ Dickensians” who, unable to stomach the strong meat 
of an English Dostoievski, cannot and will not allow the sombre 
novels of his last period to pass for anything but a deteriora- 
tion. Mr. Allen brushes aside the opinion (it comes from 





ay Mr. Hesketh Pearson) that Dickens’s later work was that of 
ellet ‘a commonplace novelist’ (save the mark !), but what of 
te Chesterton, whose introduction to Little Dorrit even yet dis- 
have figures the Everyman edition of the book? There, the 
meay prospective reader is frightened off by the assurance that 
hea Little Dorrit has ‘ a loose, melodramatic quality ’ which ‘ might 
rime almost make one think that fit] was one of the earliest books.’ 
_— That it is ‘the one collapse.” That Dickens ‘ was not quite 
wr himself when he did it.” (He should have Woken Up his Liver 
wes Bile) If this libel on a great book can still pass for 
Se criticism, there is an urgent task for Mr. Allen and his fellow 
lage critics to perform. 

ul I mean, therefore, no disrespect to Mr.Allen when I say that 
ry Iam sorry he chose to write this kind of book and not another 


nn kind. He could so obviously give us, if he wished, the kind 
it of detailed individual studies of great novels in which English 
criticism is rather poor. The history has been recounted many 


= times, but the single essays are mostly unwritten, largely 
because the criticism of fiction is a technique still in its infancy. 
In this field we await our Dryden, our Coleridge, our Eliot. 

- Who will come forward ? 

aay 


Hollywood Men 


a The Public Is Never Wrong. The Autobiography of Adolph Zukor 
I 
y with Dale Kramer. (Cassell. 15s.) 


A Tree Is A Tree. By King Vidor. (Longmans. 18s.) 


d UnrorTUNATELY Mr. Zukor-with-Kramer presents Mr. Adolph 
Zukor at face value. (Mr. Adolph Zukor is one-time head of the 
Paramount Film Corporation, where he still operates; he is a founder 
of the American film industry; a king-pin.) What sort of picture does 
it make? What sort of man raises a Corporation with assets of 
$300,000,000, and, when it goes bankrupt, builds it up again? Mr. 
Zukor-with-Kramer doesn’t tell us, but he allows us to guess. 
What does he tell us? Mr. Adolph Zukor was born in Hungary, 
was an orphan at the age of eight, and when he left for America 
he was fifteen. He worked for two dollars a week in an upholstery 
shop, and slept on a sofa. He learnt the fur trade at night school, 
: and started a business. He made a small invention: a spring, which 
| made the mouth of a fox fur into a clasp (so that it could, presumably, 
bite its own tail). He made enough money to visit Hungary, and 
later to marry. Then a cousin took him to visit an amusement 
arcade, peep-shows and gramophones, in 125th Street, New York. 
He observed the audience, noted the takings, and went in on a similar 
enterprise. He kept a record of the takings on each machine. The 
public wanted ‘action, romance, and comedy.’ His business ex- 
panded. In 1904, Mr. Zukor’s enterprise built its first cinema, the 
Crystal Hall, with a glass staircase, inside which ‘water cascaded over 
lights of different colours.’ Mr. Zukor-with-Kramer refers to it as 
the most ‘attractive’ of its time. 
This narrative requires heavy cutting. 









From peep-shows to short 
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films; failure, because there are not enough films; but Zukor has other 
enterprises. No one believes in feature films, except Zukor. He 
transfers his entire capital to feature production. Edwin S. Porter 
of The Great Train Robbery directs for him. ‘We built the modern 
movie industry on the star system,’ says Zukor: Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Rudolph Valentino, Gloria Swanson, Clara Bow. 







Success. Then slump. Crisis and bankruptcy are met with a stub- 
born refusal to give in. Recovery and final success. Banquet for 
eightieth birthday, fifty years in motion pictures. Photographed 


with colleagues Laski, Goldwyn (formerly Goldfish), De Mille. At 
eighty-one, he is still there, wise and benign, with a sharp glint in 
his eye on a touched-up photograph. 

Mr. Adolph Zukor’s autobiography is a good treatment for a 
success story, a glittering, iridescent, omnibus production with 
fifty stars, and a shrewd old man in the background. How shrewd 
was he? For fifty years, it has been Mr. Zukor’s habit to take a 
seat near the front of a cinema and to pay barometric attention to 
the reactions of the audience. He does this because he believes 
that the public is never wrong. But what is it never wrong about? 
Is it the quality of a film, its technique, its content of experience, 
its capacity to explore and express unfamiliar ways of thinking and 
feeling and to make them accessible to large audiences? Of course 
not. The public is never wrong about the amount of money it is 
prepared to pay at the box-office, and Mr. Zukor was hardly ever 
wrong about this either. At least, there is no hint of self-criticism 
in Mr. Zukor-with-Kramer’s book. ‘We built the modern movie 
industry on the star system, but the public made the stars,” he says. 
Mr. Zukor is a very tough old man. 

Beside him, in A Tree Is A Tree, Mr. King Vidor is an innocent, 
a brash, candid, modest, sincere, earnest American film-maker, with 
great technica! sense, visual and dramatic ability, and a capacity 
for doing, on the whole, as he was told. It is true Mr. Vidor com- 
plains. He talks of a ‘high-salaried rut,’ and is nostalgic about 
his old freedom as a free-lance on a small budget. It is also true 
that Mr. Vidor has done more to resist box-office pressure than 
less distinguished best-selling directors. Nevertheless, he can write, 
‘I was looking for sugar-coating so palatable that the mind would be 
unaware of the hoariness of the plot.’ ‘Deep down inside,’ he quotes 
himself as saying, ‘there’s something pretty terrific in everyone,’ 
and it is this ‘pretty terrific’ something that he successfully set himself 
to appeal to in The Big Parade, The Crowd, American Romance, 
Though Mr. Vidor and Mr. Zukor belonged to different empires, 
the latter is the kid of man who gave the orders, said ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
to what Vidor proposed, provided him with stars, arranged to cut his 
carefully finished product or told him to re-make to a box-office fit. 
‘There are actually some people in this world,’ says Mr. Vidor, “who 
don’t think that a movie career is the alpha and omega of all exis- 
tence.” Is he honest? Does he know that he’s not one of them? 

CLIFFORD COLLINS 


Another large printing 
now ready 


J.B. PRIESTLEY 
Low Notes 
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‘A magnificent blast ... genuinely comic’ 
—Daily Telegraph. ‘This is the Priestley 
no one could resist ’—Star. 
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Zinoviev, Kameney, Stalin 


A History of Soviet Russia. Volume Four: The Interregnum 1923-1924. 
By E. H. Carr. (Macmillan. 30s.) 


A major historical undertaking of our generation is carried one stage 
further with the appearance of Volume Four of E. H. Carr’s A History 
of Soviet Russia. The Interregnum describes the emergence of the 
triumvirate of Zinoviev, Kamenev and Stalin in ‘the period of 
hesitation and confusion in party affairs’ between Lenin’s removal 
from active participation in affairs (following his second stroke in 
December, 1922) and the thirteenth party congress in May, 1924. 
By the latter date, in the author's words, ‘thanks to a good harvest 
it had been possible to hold the economic situation with a minimum 
of modifications in the ramshackle structure of N.E.P. and to secure 
a conspicuous success in the achievement of the currency seform. 
The opposition had been skilfully divided against itself and its attacks 
beaten off. Trotsky, isolated and without stomach for the fight, 
had been routed in his absence at the party conference in January. ...” 
Mr. Carr adds: ‘But Trotsky’s decline quickly loosened the cement 
that held together the triumvirate.’ For the final triumph of Stalin 
we must await Socialism in One Country, the title Mr. Carr has chosen 
for Volumes Five and Six. 

The Interregnum conforms to the pattern of The Bolshevik Revolution 
in that the economic order, Soviet Russia and the world, and internal 
political and party developments are handled in three separate parts: 
however, the fact that here the three parts are together in one volume 
with a very adequate index makes greatly for the reader’s convenience. 

Volume Four is less likely to arouse controversy than the three 
preceding volumes. There is still an occasional turn of phrase to 
remind us of the author’s impatience with liberal democracy, of his 
admiration for Lenin, and even of his sympathy with certain aspects 
of revolutionary romanticism. But these predilections are of little 
account in the period with which we are here concerned. Again, 
in The Interregnum there is less scope for those critics who, in the 
past, have complained (with perhaps a little justification) of Mr. Carr’s 
resolute lack of interest in groups and trends that had no direct 
bearing on the policies and activities of the Communist Party leader- 
ship. These groups and trends had lost, before this volume opens, 
nearly all of such importance as they may have once possessed. 
It was in the disillusioned spring of 1921 that, for the last time, 
non-party elements were able to voice a challenge to the party 
leadership. The rising of the Kronstadt sailors coincided with the 
strains and stresses within the party that found expression in the 
Workers’ Opposition. But Lenin’s masterly handling of the tenth 
party congress and of the political implications of the Kronstadt 
revolt, and the effective suppression of that revolt and of the peasant 
risings in Tambov and elsewhere, not only precluded a further 
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“Dr. Neil seems to me to have done a difficult thing. He has 
written a book which is both scholarly and popular. He has 
answered two questions which must be in the mind of every 
intelligent person who has fany concern for religion: what is 
the net result of the critical study of the Bible, and what is 
the value of the Bible for us today? He has also answered a 
practical question—How shall I read the Bible? We may 
welcome a book which helps to extend the scope of true 
religion and sound learning.” 

W. R. Matthews (Dean of St. Paul’s) 
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masses’ of Russia but also provided a sure weapon with 
crush dissidence within the party—a weapon that in due 
Stalin’s genius for political opportunism was to exploit to the full 
Since 1921 the history of Soviet Russia has become more and mo 
the history of the Communist Party leadership. ° 
Throughout the interregnum the shadow of the dying leader 
loomed large—right to the end the possibility of his recovery 
not be entirely discounted. It is an absorbing story, told with the 
authority and clarity we have learned to expect from Mr Can 
The account of the complex of economic and social problems unde 
NEP is a model of exposition. The brief accounts of the Communi 
fiascos in Bulgaria and in Germany are no less admirable. The vag 
mass of relevant material has been handled with extreme thoro 
and skill. The incisive stamp of the author’s style has made hiy 
presentation literature. Volume Four is an achievement of Which 
British letters and British scholarship may well be proud. 


DAVID FOOTMAY 


Behind the Scenes 


A Diary with Letters," 1931-1950. By Thomas Jones. (0.U.P, Ws.) 


We all have a spurious sense of intimacy with the great. We may 
never have met a prime minister but we know about his private lif 
and we share with the newspapers the unquestioned right to judge hi, 
personality and his policies. But the men behind the scenes, the meg 
we have hardly heard of, the men with whom (if only we were impon 
tant enough) we would quietly mould decisive policies over lunch 
at the Athenzum, these arouse a strong and ill-satisfied Curiosity, 

Occasionally one of them publishes his memoirs, or, as Dr, Jong 
has done, a carefully selected part of them; and then it is fascinati 
to compare our vague but powerful preconceptions with the truth, 
What brings a man from a Welsh village to be the trusted adviser of 
four mutually antagonistic prime ministers? Intelligence, integity 
discretion; these, of course. But what else? Dr. Jones himself seem 
puzzled by this question. He suggests (perhaps not quite Seriously) 
that they liked him for his ordinariness. But it seems that the 
decisive quality was a mixture of humility and independence. He 
never suffered from an ‘uncrowned king’ complex, yet he was always 
willing to present the great with disagreeable facts and opinions, 
When Baldwin consulted. him about electoral prospects he ‘told him 
that he was in a much weaker position than six months ago.’ Prime 
ministers, satiated with adulation and abuse, valued this quiet 
objective voice. 

This absorbing book is written, for the most part, in a deliberately 
plain style as befits a day-to-day narrative. But when a memorable 
phrase is required the author can produce it. He can be amusing: 

You felt she had stored up a lot of witty sallies to be brought out 
as required. They had a hard metallic ring, and seemed to be the 
product of an ingenious machine under the table. 

He can (very occasionally) be cutting: 

Simon is a Rolls-Royce brain, but cannot steer. 

He can be subtle, as when he says, just before the abdication crisis} 


In this last year S.B. [Baldwin] has read a new Life of Sir Thomas 
More and before that Buchan’s Cromwell. All very fitting. 

The central figure is Baldwin, always polite, but venting his con 
cealed wrath on his patience cards; easily bored, always hoping 
even on his busiest days that a friend will drop in for a long chat. 
*One is very lonely,’ he said to the author once, ‘sit down and I will 
tell you all that has been happening.” When asked what he was 
going to do about Special Areas, the Prime Minister replied, ‘I don't 
know. I’m not on the committee.’ 

In the background is Ramsay MacDonald, the victim of a 
unexplained mental disintegration. The aged Shaw is descanting 
on the solitary wisdom of Stalin and dreaming of Shaw’s Comer as 
a place of universal pilgrimage after his death. Lloyd George wails 
confidently in 1940 for the call to save his country once again single 
handed. The great hostesses prattle on, convinced of their own 
unique political influence. 

Most of the leading characters are old, some like Lloyd George 
and Shaw clinging to their ambitions and illusions; others, like 
Baldwin in retirement, ‘given to silent ruminating, broken now and 
again by a gurgle in the throat,’ are disappointed and sad. The lot 
of the éminence grise is not as enviable as we thought. 

Fortunately, Dr. Jones was gifted with almost superhuman 
patience. His attitude to the great is one of respectful curiosity 
faintly tinged with pity. The two bugbears of political autobiography, 
hindsight and self-justification, are absent. The author is aware that 
if the great men have made mistakes, so has he, and when the record 
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HELLENIC CRUISE 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities 


3lst MARCH—1I6th APRIL 
visiting 
ITHACA, DELPHI, DELOS, MYKONOS, 
SAMOS, IZMIR FOR EPHESUS, TROY, 
ISTANBUL, THASSOS, SKIATHOS, 
SKYROS, ATHENS, OLYMPIA 


from 75 Gns. (One Class Ship) 


The Cruise will be under the direction of Mr. F. 
KINCHIN-SMITH, M.A., Head of the Department of 
Classics, Institute of Education London University, 
accompanied by Sir C. M. Bowra, O. Leg. d’H., LL.D., 
M.A., D.Lit., F.B.A., Warden of Wadham College and 
former Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, Sir 
MorTiMeR WHEELER, C.I.E., M.C., D.Litt., Professor of 
Archeology, the University of London; and two other 
Classical Scholars, who will give lectures on board and 
at the various sites. 


For full particulars and reservations, apply to the 
U.K. General Agents: 


W. F.& R.K.SWANLTD 


(K) Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. Phone: MUSeum 3506 (5 lines) 
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Fiction 


John Cowper Powys 
ATLANTIS A writer of genius imagin- 


atively describes the westward wanderings of 
Homer’s Odysseus. ‘“‘He is a spell-binder.”— 
DANIEL GEORGE (Bookman). Monday. 15s. 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


Henry Williamson 


HOW DEAR IS LIFE dis fine novel 
of the First World War and of the “red little, 
dead little army” which fought at Ypres just 
forty years ago. Monday. 12s. 6d. 


Compton Mackenzie 
THE VANITY GIRL A new edition of 


this evocative romaitic novel about theatrical 
and fashionable life in the Edwardian era. 
10s. 6d. 


General Books 





Looking For 
Elizabethan England 


RAYMOND FRANCIS A delightful 
and informative companion volume to his 
popular Looking For Georgian England. Illus- 
trated with about 100 photographs. 18s. 


Ktalian Food 
ELIZABETH DAVID «wit delight 


anyone who has the art of cooking and good 
living at heart.”—AMBROSE HEATH (Manchester 
Guardian). With drawings by Renato Guttuso. 

16s. 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


Food In England 
DOROTHY HARTLEY An all-inclu- 


sive social history of England’s kitchens and 
culinary lore. “It will become a classic on its 
subject.””. HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). Fully 
Illustrated. 30s. 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


The Columbia- Viking 
Concise Encyclopedia 
A unique, up-to-date and authoritative reference 
work prepared by the editors and staff of THE 
COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA. 31,000 articles. 
Fully illustrated. 1,192 pages. 50s. 
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tells against him, as in his early failure to understand Hitler, he is 
content to let it stand. 

And so, though it deals with a melancholy period of political history 
the book is not altogether depressing. Whatever disasters come, 
it is in some ways a happy country whose rulers are influenced by 
men as balanced, as charitable, and as unambitious as Thomas 
Jones. 

A. O. J, COCKSHUT 


Early Exploration 


Conquest by Man: The Saga of Early Exploration and Discovery. 
By Paul Herrmann. Translated from the German by Michael 
Bullock. (Hamish Hamilton. 30s.) 


PauL HERRMANN set himself the task of describing the voyages of 
discovery made by man before the Great Age of Discovery. *His- 
torians,” says the publisher’s blurb, ‘tell us that the Age of Discovery 
began with the voyages of Columbus across the Atlantic.” Alas, no 
historians that I have ever met; the history of geographical discovery 
before Columbus is a thoroughly explored field of research and teach- 
Ing. All historians, geographers and archeologists have, at some time 
or other, had to work through the standard works of Tozer, Beazeley, 
and Baker—to mention only a few. Mr. Herrmann decided to 
survey anew this well-studied and fascinating field from Palzolithic 
Man to Henry the Navigator, and his paths have swept through, 
of necessity, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Vikings and the Arabs 
and have taken us from Pytheas to Prester John and Marco Polo. 
It was a very large and exciting task which demanded a mastery 
not only of the literature of exploration, but of archeology, ethno- 
graphy and ancient history. It also demanded the ability to write asa 
vulgarisateur without being vulgar, to condense the story of voyages 
to their essentials, and to present controversial subjects with fairness 
and balance. These kinds of demands were successfully met for 
archeology by Herrmann’s countryman Marek who wrote Gods, 
Graves, and Scholars under the pen-name of Ceram. Inevitably 
Herrmann’s book, which has already sold in thousands in Germany 
and France, will be compared with Ceram; also, alas, to Herrmann’s 
detriment. Conquest by Man is far too long: it is written in a style 
which to me savours too strongly of a vulgar sensationalism (unless 
he is totally misrepresented by his translator). Take for example his 
passage describing how Alexander's troops march down the Kabul 
valley to the Indus in 327 BC: 


Delightedly his divisions throw themselves into the cold, clear 
stream. All Macedonians can swim. They enjoy swimming and 
they don’t care two hoots, especially here in Asia, what the Athenian 
intellectuals say about it! Suddenly ear-splitting death screams ring 
out across the untilled river lands. Horrible demons drag their 
comrades beneath the water, blood reddens the stream and the 
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Nothing in these days could be more welcome than 
a new book by Mr. Adrian Bell.”” THE Times 
“The characters spring with life from the pages. 
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THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 
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loathsome sound of snapping jaws and cracking bones Violates th 

evening peace. 
There are far more deplorable passages than this; but the book js 
as bad as this extract would suggest. Admittedly, much of the fm 
two sections of the book is nonsense, but the prehistoric section wag 
the most difficult onefor a non-archzologist to write. The author 
into his stride with the Phoeaicians, Greeks and Romans, although he 
gives us an amazingly erroneous account of Pytheas’s journey— 
surely the whole point was that he broke the blockade of the Cartha. 
ginians, and anyway the Narbonne-Corbile route of antiquity did not 
go through St. Etienne. Medieval geography is full of travellers’ 
tales and they make good reading. What to believe is the Problem, 
Herrmann rather tends to believe them all; he is all for Madoc and 
Brandan getting to America, all for the Kensington Stone (and hasn't 
revised his text in the light of Brondsted’s recent work), he is all for 
Red Indians in Europe, for the Vikings being the origin of the Wotan 
legends of the Mayas, and for the light-god Quetzalcoatl being a 
white man from the Christian world of the Middle Ages wheo came to 
Mexico via Yucatan. Herrmann attacks those who hold th view that 
Quod non est in actis, non est in mundo, and | agree withhim (how 
could I not, and still be an archzxologist?), but he himself goes too far 
the other way. The very improbability of travellers’ tales, the 
scepticism of scholars, seems to him a good reason for accepting 
them. It is, of course a reason, but not a very good one. Yet s9 
much in the assessment of the truth of early voyages is subjective 
a matter of personal training, personal scholarship and personal belief, 
I, for example, am delighted that Herrmann approves of the 
Pheenician circumnavigation of Africa, but I do not believe, as he 
does, that Ibn Batuta actually saw the rope trick performed in India: 
I agree with the gadi who was sitting beside him and who said, ‘By 
God, there was no climbing or coming down or cutting up of limbs at 
all: the whole thing is just hocus-pocus.’ 

The book was first published in German; it now appears in a fine 
English edition with a very good set of maps and some excellent 
illustrations. The bibliography, however, remains stubbornly the 
original German one: it is misleading and unhelpful to the English 
reader not to direct him to our standard works like those of Tozer, 
Beazeley, Cary, Warmington, Thompson and Kimble. The author 
himself would also have found them of great value. 


GLYN E. DANIEL 


Two Generals 


General Dean's Story. By William L. Worden. (Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson. 18s.) 
From the Danube to the Yalu. By General Mark Clark. (Harrap. 21s.) 


Tuese two books are both about Korea, but that is a!l they have in 
common. General Dean’s Story, told by himself to Mr. Worden, 
makes one sorry for General Dean. He is modest in the narrative 
of his division’s resistance to the initial North Korean aggression, 
His hardships, questionings and indoctrinations as a prisoner are 
like those of others. The difference is that he was kept separate, 
This cut both ways. He escaped the wholesale massacres, the 
tortures and other horrors of which General Clark gives particulars 
(the proved murders included over 11,000 US prisoners of war). 
But lack of American company gave him too much time for intro- 
spection and he told his tale before he had recovered. 

No such embarrassing humility would be expected from General 
Clark. From the Danube to the Yalu is a straightforward account of 
his problems in the post-war struggle against Communism. In as 
many pages as Stalin filled volumes, he sums up the unchanging aims 
of Marxist-Leninism. The theme of ‘the international conspiracy for 
world domination’ runs through all phases of his experience from 
Vienna to the signing of the armistice in Korea. He does not under- 
rate the tactical versatility of his opponents or belittle his own diffi- 
culties. He knows that, in dealing with Communists, soft words, 
concessions and conciliation, as preached by the inexperienced, 
lead only to more and harsher demands. Too often the negotiators 
of the West were mere learners. In contrast: 

Everywhere we went to negotiate with Communists we met pro- 
fessionals, men who had devoted a lifetime preparing to do theif 
particular job for communism. 

Nam Il, who was organising the riots in the prisoner-of-war camps on 
Koje Island at the same time as he was leading the communist 
team in the truce negotiations at Panmunjom, was only one example 
of mendacity and deceit. 

General Clark writes mainly as former American C-in-C, with 
minor emphasis on his status as United Nations Commander. As his 
forces were predominantly American and Korean this is undersiand 
able. Nevertheless his lash falls with equal vigour on ‘Washington 
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Chairs for 


—hip-hip hooray! 


“My latest dining version of the traditional 
Windsor Chair,” said the ERCOLion, “‘is causing 
many people to sit up in greater comfort and take 
notice. The secret is the new foam rubber cushion 
(with cover that slips off easily for dry cleaning). 
It makes sitting a pleasure and successfully avoids 
shiny after-effects no matter how often you sit on 
it, Admire the bevelled seat edges, the pleasing 
proportions and mellow waxed finish, in either 
natural or dark wood. My chair is designed with 
the tenderest consideration for the sitter’s 
anatomy—and his pocket. All good furniture 
shops get a supply. Call it a policy of chair and 
chair alike, or better still call at your nearest 
stockist and see it for youirself.” 
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An Introduction to 


American Politics 
D. W. BROGAN 


‘Unique gifts as an interpreter and analyst of American affairs 
writes with his familiar wit and elegance .. . inexhaustible 
knowledge . . . a rare feast."—The Times 2Is. net 


Faith and Freedom 


A Study of Western Society 
BARBARA WARD 


One of the most important books of recent years, by a writer 
who is at once an historian and a political economist. J6s. net 


A Summer Night 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 


‘A highly professional novel, written with a Maughamesque 
economy and pace.’—MICHAEL SWAN (Sunday Times) 
Book Society Recommendation 10s. 6d. net 


The Journal of 
Edwin Carp 


RICHARD HAYDN 
Illustrated by Ronald Searle 


The fish mimic has written the funniest book of recent years, 
and RONALD SEARLE has found the ideal subject for some of 
his most brilliantly observed illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 
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Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 
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PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 
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and the members of the United Nations who almost without excep- 
tion, in his opinion, made too little contribution to the war. He 
praises the valour of their troops, few as they were, and concedes 
that Britain and France were heavily committed elsewhere. But he 
firmly believes that if, when the ‘first team’ of the Chinese army 
(mythically the ‘Chinese People’s Volunteers’) invaded Korea, the 
United Nations had made greater efforts, had used the Nationalists 
from Formosa, had carried the air war into the enemy’s Manchurian 
bases and had gone flat out for a military victory, the check to 
Communism might have had lasting consequences. When he 
arrived on the scene however it was already too late. For better or 
worse the United Nations were already seeking a compromise solution 
and he loyally carried out their policy. One of his chief concerns 
thereafter was to reconcile President Syngman Rhee to this policy 
as well as to his old enemies the Japanese. With this ‘venerable, 

. patriotic and wily chief of state’ he had some sympathy and much 
trouble. With the signing of the armistice: 

















































































































The United Nations did achieve its immediate objective. Aggres- 
sion was stopped where it had started in Korea. Whether the larger, 
more permanent objective of deterring aggression was achieved is a 
question which only the events of history can answer. 

Many will agree with General Clark who, throughout his book, 
anticipates this verdict with a consistent No. 
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New Novels 
Pictures from an Institution. By Randall Jarrell. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
The Faithful Ally. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
The Time of the Fire. By Marc Brandel. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 10s.6d.) 


Tue first novel of Mr. Jarrell, poet, is the most exciting book out of 
America this year. Poet needs emphasising; for this is more—and 
less—than the usual American intellectual’s novel, all construction, 
Connecticut and conversation; this is a coruscating, cruel, corrosive 
firecracker of a book where wit substitutes for plot, intuition for the 
cunning development of character and irony for Adler. 

Pictures from an Institution describes the Assyrian descent of a 
Mary McCarthy-like novelist on the fold of the snobbishly, smugly 
liberal women’s college of Benton. Her brief course on Creative 
Writing.is used as a string on which to hang beads of character- 
studies, shrivelled heads that glitter with malice, diamonds of trope, 
jade grotesques, even—here and there—lambent, inevitable truths 
of pearls. 

At first sight Mr. Jarrell’s writing is as casual as a literate Bing 
Crosby’s. The guts of the book anyway were written fast and hot, 
and read that way. But the final words have been polished as 
though by a Gautier ; and one realises that the pace arises from his 
use of poetic prose; no, not incantatory, more a post-Pound version 
of the eighteenth-century, metaphysical (in the Eliot-Leavis sense), 
a condensed and concentrated prose tending continually towards 
the epigram. 

Here, for example, is Mr. Jarrell pinning his first butterfly to the 
board: 

His voice not only took you into his confidence, it laid out a fire 
for you and put your slippers by it and then went into the next room 
to get into something more comfortable. 




















































































































































































































JUST PUBLISHED, A NEW NOVEL BY 











Ernest Raymond 
THE NAMELESS PLACES 


This is a story told around the fire in the Pavey Ark 
hotel, among the mountains of Cumberland; the story 
of the recluse who lived in the old farmhouse on the 
edge of the Vale of Inlands, the story of a soul-des- 
troying desire for worldly success and passionate love 
of a woman which led, at last, through fantastic 
achievements, to self-exile from mankind and a search 
for healing—and death—in the solitude of the 
mountains. 12/6 net 
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Or he describes the peculiar gift of mimicry of Benton’s 

Residence: - . ; Composer 

It was never the individual sounds of a language but the melog 
behind them that Dr. Rosenbaum imitated . . .. To hear him g 
French if you didn’t try to understand what he was saying we 
as good as attending Phédre: he seemed a cloud that had divorey 
a text-book of geometry to marry Guillaume Appollinaire— 
you replied, weakly, yes, it was in the accents of Matthew Arnolg 
appreciating Rachel. 

Or clumsy Flo Whittaker the good, good wife of Benton’s Professoy 

of Anthropology: 

She was a sketch for a statue of Honesty putting its foot ip ity 
mouth.... After you had been with Flo . . . honesty and sincerity 
began to seem to you a dreadful thing, and you even said to yourself 
like a Greek philosopher having a nervous breakdown: ‘Is it rightiy 
be good? 

President Robbins and Mrs. Robbins, the Rosenbaums, ty 
Whittakers, Miss Batterson, Constance, Gertrude and Sidney, even 
Miss Rasmussen and Mr. Daudier—marginal characters—all ar 
alive and alone; and lovingly re-created by Mr. Jarrell. 

Pictures from an Institution is Donne out of Groucho Mg 
Rochester out of Robert Benchley, Woolcott—putting it the other way 
round—with culture and without cant. 

As you can see, Mr. Jarrell’s trope is catching; and of course, as, 
whole, there’s a lot wrong with the book. The relationship betweg 
Constance and the Rosenbaums drops on the wrong side of senti. 
mentality. The fugue-like outline given to the interplay of charactey 
is both pretentious and fuzzy. And, at times, the.cleverness become 
strident, the jokes inbred, the language clipped and mannered; yes, 
at times Mr. Jarrell strains too hard at the gnat of effect and forgety 
what he’s been meaning to say (and which one wants to hear) about 
someone. But, all this accepted, here’s a book that’s broken through, 
that’s witty and exhilarating and right, right in the inevitable way of 
a book you’re not going to forget. So let’s be excited about it, 
Pictures from an Institution marks the arrival of (if he can spar 
the time from his verse) a new American novelist of high importance, 
Above all it means, I should have thought, that Mr. Jarrell has 
convinced himself that he can write a longish book in consecutive 
prose. Happy us; happy Faber (and Faber); and even happy Book 
Society, whose—bless them—recommendation this is. 

After all that, back to Mr. Linklater. Faithful Ally is as competent 
and easy as ever. Here’s the Sultan of Namua, the better side ofa 
Miltonic Satan, doing moral battle with Morland, the dedicated 
Colonial official, who’s like the better side of Milton. Is to be 
responsible inevitably to be dull? Will the Sultan ever find the 
source of the fire which flickers behind his cindery magnificence? 
And, interpolating their own questions in the gaps between the issue 
of duty and grandeur, here come Mrs. Nottingham, a lady-like 
fallen woman; and Pemberton the anthropologist (from the same 
faculty as Kingsley Amis’s lucky Jim) and a very different Whittaker 
from Mr. Jarrell’s—all red face and Volunteer Reserve Commission, 

The bland and urbane club-man’s charm with which Mr. Linklater 
handles his characters inhibits any development of their own that 
might surprise the reader; or him. The twists of the plot are so well 
ordered, the central melodrama so neatly contrived and the final 
resolution so airily, so tastefully not underlined that one is allowed, 
one feels, no nearer the story or the people in it than an armchair 
across a eeffee-table from Mr. Linklater. The anecdotal charm, the 
narrative skill are still there; but the freshness of eye, the irreverence, 
the naiverté, the ‘ I must tell you this’ of the Juan books have gone, 
Mr. Linklater could never become the club bore; but he is becoming 
a Good Member. 

Lastly, another of these appallingly able little thrillers from America, 
half serious writing, half Hollywood Suspense. The Time of the Fire 
is about a sex-murderer in a small, sort of Mid-Western town. 
You know who he is about halfway through; the rest is a matter of 
how he works and how the people of Grantchester work. Mr. 
Brandel knows exactly what he’s doing all the time and handles the 
whole boiling with great adroitness. But why, even though this 8 

exactly the right length and weight for a train journey of an hour and 
twenty minutes, why won’t he write a book about people being 
people? The injection, as raisons d’étre, of a number of particularly 
unpleasant (and closely described) corpses, makes one mistrust 
Mr. Brandel’s ability to trust himself. More and more of thes 
professional and intelligent American novels tend to clutch hold ofa 
race-riot or a rape or a r»bbery—any violence indeed—to throw the 
ordinary people the book is really about into sharper relief. This 
chiaroscuro of violence is beginning to cancel itself out. One of these 
days I'll be able to read about these people in this small Mid-Westerm 
town where there isn’t any problem with negroes or anything nasty 
in the woodshed and I'll be so suspense-filled I'll burst. 


JOHN METCALF 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


25% Satu 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to Investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of Interest on share accounts {s 24%, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society In each case. Sums up to a total 
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WA 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey i | | it | 
| / 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the i il H 


Society's Investment Booklet, 


Total Assets £181,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.3 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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Insurance Company 


FOUNDED 1805 


Incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament 


A World-wide Organisation 
transacting 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


General Manager: Witt1amM GRAHAM ROBERTSON 


HEAD OFFICE: 13 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


LONDON OFFICE (Temporary Address): 
9 Drapers Gardens (off Throgmorton Street), E.C.2 
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ALEXANDRIA: More 
than three centuries 
before Christ, Alexander 
the Great marked out 
the foundations of the 


baw mewn eoecee 





city which was to prove 



















his most enduring 
memorial. Originally, he conceived 
it as a naval base to support his 
army in his Persian campaigns, but 
he also wished to create a meeting- 
place for East and West, and a trad- 
ing centre for all the Mediterranean. 
The later story of Alexandria is 
studded with the names of some of 
the most vivid personalities ever to 
cross the stage of history; from 
Julius Caesar to Napoleon famous 
commanders have sought to possess 
it. Illustrious philosophers such as 
Aristarchus and Philo Judaeus 


taught within its walls ; it boasted 







mathematicians and poets, and all 
the arts flourished. The city was 
famous in ancient times for its 
Library: its lighthouse, over 
400 ft. in height, was one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 


Business men who require inform- 
ation on current commercial 
conditions in medern Egypt are 
invited to get into touch with our 
Intelligence Department, 54 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our bran- 
ches in Alexandria and elsewhere 
are readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 





By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ever since Mr. Butler made his resounding 
speech at the Blackpool Conference in which 
he called upon the nation ‘to invest in 
success’ the big investors in the City have 
never stopped investing in the successful, 
leading equities of British industry. Whether 
or no the ‘blue chip’ boom has been carried 
to extremes must be debated on another 
occasion but it is significant that investors 
have so far ignored the implications of the 
second part of Mr. Butler’s exhortation 
which he developed in his speech to the 
Chamber of Shipping last week. Here he 
pointed to the disturbing fact that British 
investment has recently been lower than in 
other European countries, which he said 
was due to a shortage of liquid funds in the 
hands of companies. He thereupon ex- 
horted company executives to pay less 
attention to ‘distributing awards to share- 
holders or anyone else’ and more to industrial 
re-equipment. The implication was that 
they had been over-distributing, which might 
be read as a warning that the investment 
market was expecting too much by way of 
dividends. Many directors would probably 
agree with him. 
* * * 


So far the market has ignored Mr. Butler's 
warning. In the first place, it is not disposed 
to accept the truth of his analysis. The 
Economist analysis of company reports 
published in the third quarter of 1954 
showed that while the amounts paid out in 
dividends rose from £25} millions to £30 
millions, being 35.8 per cent. of the net profit 
against 334 per cent., the book value of their 
fixed assets rose by £57.6 millions to £795 
millions. Over the nine months of this 
year the allocations to capital and revenue 
reserves have, in fact, increased by £33 
millions while the dividend payments 
increased by £26 millions. This hardly 
supports Mr. E. J. Hill, a member of the 
TUC Council, who claims that ‘capital and 
revenue reserves have been plundered to 
give greater yield to shareholders.” In the 
second place, if statistics only reveal the past, 
the capital plans of the Ford Motor Company, 
which were announced this week, were 
welcomed as a pointer to the future. This 
company proposed to spend £65 millions 
over the next five years entirely out of its 
own resources. Not every ‘blue chip’ is 
as strong as Ford but most of them have 


been announcing lately big schemes for 
capital expansion, 
> . * 
The truth is that industrial investment 


fs now forging ahead and that companies are 
liquid enough to increase both their capital 
reserves and their dividends. This has been 
brought about by the general rise in turn- 
over and profits, by the favourable terms of 
trade, by the abolition of EPL and now by 
the new investment allowances. When 
company funds were short it was due to 
excessive taxation, unfavourable terms of 
trade, some slack in the economy but not to 
excessive distribution of dividends. 
.o . + 


There is plenty of evidence on the other 


hand of an increasing tempo in industrial 
investment this year—in the new factories 


being built and the new equipment being 
installed. In a free dynamic economy 
which is not being over-taxed by the 
Chancellor, the profit motive can usually be 
relied upon to produce an adequate amount of 


1954 


industrial investment for the nati 

It is therefore to be hoped that Mr = 
will give a lead to the TUC to stop ; Buti 
the red herring of excessive dividends 
concentrate on the main national obj and 
—which is greater productivity from the 
and old industrial equipment op hand, 
Then we can look forward with co 

to realising Mr. Butler’s goal of doypy 
our standard of living within the Next 35 
years. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue bull market did not wait for a settlement 
of the dock strike to resume its merry up- 
ward course. Fired by the confidence of the 
Ford Motor Company, which is planning to 
spend £65 millions in five years, the opti- 
mists decided that the ‘blue chips’ were still 
the best equities to buy regardless of dividend 
yields. It was of course, quite illogical to sell 
FORD last week when the interim dividend 
disappointed and to buy them this week 
when the new capital plans make dividend 
restraint inevitable. But the demand for 
‘blue chips’ is fashionable and jobbers are 
increasingly short of stock. I note that on 
July 23 I gave my choice of the six best 
‘blue chips’—or seven with MARKS AND 
SPENCER, then ‘looking high’ at 54s. In this 
period Marks have risen to 77s. 3d., 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL from 36s. to 41s. 3d., 
TURNER AND NEWALL from 84s. to 90s. 6d., 
ASSOCIATED CEMENT from 84s. 6d. to 92s. 3d., 
METAL BOX from 73s. to 85s., and Ford 
from 68s. to 83s. ex dividend. Only one has 
been hesitant—ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL IN- 
pustries which has risen Is. at 58s. 6d. 
Should investors now begin to take their 
profits? The answer, I suggest, depends on 
the earnings yield which is obtainable. If 
the earnings yield ex EPL is from 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. the shares should be held. 
20 per cent. applies only to AEI, but the rest 
have good enough earnings yields to warrant 
holding except Marks and Spencer which is a 
law to itself, yielding under 4 per cent on last 
earnings. But no one wants to sell Marks 
while the valuers have been called in to revalue 
their freehold and leasehold properties. 

° * . ° 
Tue hunt for good earnings yields brings me 
to certain shipping shares, which have been 
an unpopular market because the manage- 
ments have refused to allow shareholders 
an adequate dividend return. There is no 
doubt that few shipping companies could 
earn enough depreciation to provide for the 
replacement of their fleets at the present high 
cost of shipbuilding. But what company 
wants to replace wholesale? Only a gradual 
approach to this problem can be made. 
Pressure is now being brought to bear on 
managements to treat their shareholders 
more reasonably. This applies to Pp. AND oO. 
whose earnings covered the 11 per cent. 
dividend five times. An earnings yield of 
over 20 per cent. is offered by the shares at 
55s. and a dividend yield of over 4 per cent. 
UNION CASTLE at 3ls. 6d. gives a dividend 
yield of nearly 5 per cent and an earnings 
yield of over 22 per cent. Their dividend of 
74 per cent. is covered five times. PURNESS 
witny at 41s. yields 5.85 per cent. on divi- 
dends and 16 per cent. on earnings. In all 
these cases the assets value is far above the 


market price of the shares. For example 
Union Castle have a fleet of twenty-six 
ships. To replace five of them would cog 
£30 millions—on the basis of the last liner 
recently put into commission. Yet the Union 
Castle equity is valued in the market aj 
only £8 millions—the cost of 14 ships, 


* * . 


SHELL TRANSPORT come into the category of 
shares with high earnings’ yields. At 116s. 34 
the shares return no less than 24} per cent. on 
consolidated earnings of 143 per cent, gross 
which were revealed in she 1953 consolidated 
accounts. I say “revealed” with tongue 
in cheek because no one imagines that 
the full earnings are really disclosed~ 
except after heavy writing down for com 
tingencies. It is generally expected that 4 
dividend of 15 per cent. tax free will be 
paid this year on the increased capital, A 
dividend potential of 5.15 per cent. is thu 
offered. The Shell equity is therefor 
cheaply valued as compared with othe 
“blue chips’ in the industrial market. Another 
international equity which on an earningy 
yield basis is out of line with the marke 
average is that of UNILEVER. The last accounty 
disclosed consolidated earnings of 154 pes 
cent. after EPL, so that at 96s. the share 
return an earnings’ yield of no less than 
32 per cent. In this case, however, the 
dividend yield is low, being 3.3 per cent, 
on dividends of 15} per cent. The market is 
wisely discounting an increase in the 
distribution. 


. * * 


TeA shares, I must repeat, are a very narrow 
market and it is generally advisable to take 
profits while the news is favourable. But it 
looks like remaining favourable for tea 
producers for some time—unless the Indian 
and Pakistan Governments upset things 
by some special taxation. Common tea has 
now risen to 5s. 11d. per lb. against 4s. 8d, 
at the end of the previous season. Quality 
teas have moved up to 6s. 9d. per Ib. I have 
previously called attention to two quality 
producers—BARGANG and ATTAREE KHAT, 
both Assam companies. Last year the first 
paid 25 per cent. out of earnings of 673 per 
cent. and the second 30 per cent. out of 
earnings of 69} per cent. Their current 
earnings must be greatly in excess of these, 
for they have been selling their tea at 6s. and 
6s. 3d. respectively against an average for 
1953 of 4s. 34d. Their shares are quoted at 
35s. and 40s. respectively and offer yields 
of 145 per cent. and nearly 15 per cent. 
Cleariy the dividends could be doubled but 
I think it more likely that tea companies in 
this fortunate position will distribute share 
bonuses and keep their dividends stable. 
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EASTERN METHODS OF 
MIND CONTROL 
Saturday, October 30 
Caxton Hall, Westminster 


11.30 a.m The Conquest of Worry 
1.15 p.m. The Release of Inner Tension 


2.30 p.m. Meditation in @ Scientific Age 
4pm Yoga and Zen 
6.30 p.m. Gods and Devils in the Mind 


§ p.m HARI PRASAD SHASTRI 
THE YOGA OF MEDITATION 
(Chairman: Prof. H, H. Price) 
Arranged by SHANTI SADAN 

29 Chepstow Villas, London, W.11 


ADMISSION FREE 
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heumatism, Arthritis, Lumbago and other 
muscular and nervous paing eto, Cream 
@mamel, highly polished reflector, Adjusts 
325 WATT MIXED WAVE 
Direct from maker 
State voltage. 


angle. 
INT. 9 ft. flex. 
saves you 23s. per lamp. 
Mlustrated leaflet free 


helley & Co. Léd., (Dept. 61), 33 Mill 
Tel.c HAM 17021. 


C6 
lane, London, N.W.6. 


Wy 
ere 57" 
KEEP HEALTHY with the INFRA MASTER 
fra Red and Radiant Heat Medical Lamp. 
enetrating Infra Red Rays. Completely 


RECOMMENDED 
DOCTORS for treating Flu, Colds, 





Remember 





BRITISH LEGION, HAIG’S FUND 
PALL MALL, LONDON, 


S.W.t 
(Registered under the Wor Charities Act | 940) 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 805 


Two prizes are 
awarded each 
week — a copy 
of the De 
Luxe edition 
of Chambers's 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury Dictionary 
and a book 
token for 
one guinea 
P These will be 
awarded to the 
senders of the 
first two correct 
yg solutions opened 








‘ 2 6 7 8 


after noon on 





2 - os Tuesday week 
oT] Nove-nber 2 

and addressed 

23 Sage ete 805 
9 Gower St 

London, W.C.1 
ot Soluiion must 
be on the form 
g id here printed.The 
solution and the 

names of the 
winners will be 
« pS published in the 
tollowing tssue 








ACROSS: 1 The devil's portion? (8). 5 Provides pork for the 
sailor (3-3). 9 Was his reputation made in straitened circumstances ? 
(8). 10 Epic poetry has a good deal in common with Popeye (6). 
12 ‘When I am grown to man’s ——’* (Stevenson) (6). 13 Hair 
nard for a female; shake well! (8). 15 Prize money perchance 


(7, 2, 3). 18 Or the depositor’s error (6-2, 4). 23 In general a 
gastronomer (8). 24 Subsequently it’s a matter of minutes (6). 26 ‘ The 
Owl looked up to the stars above, And sang to a small ——-’ (Lear) 


(6). 27 Plenty of water, no more migraine (8). 28 A matter for the 
press or the batsman (6). 29 His fire was uneffectual (4-4). 


DOWN: 1 A lot falls beneath it (6). 
are longest there’ (Shakespeare) (6). 3 Is checkers his favourite 
game? (7). 4 Knocks up a rafter (4). 6 A presto movement (7). 
7 Silence for the smoker who has finished (4, 4). 8 * Enfolding sunny 
spots of ———’ (Coleridge) (8). 11 Sharing a gift (7). 14 You'll find 
us just under the roof (7). 16 Finally | make a record in poetry (8). 
17 Sounds like the geologist’s tendency to go wrong! (8). 19 Shun 
all ravines (7). 20 She seems to have been a tide-watcher (7). 
21 Galen is confused over nothing (6). 22 Hastened to the Benedictine 
(6). 25 Strip the castle (4). 


2‘... In Russia when 


The solution will be published on November 5 


The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 803 are as follows: First prize to Miss 
Sern Smirn. The County Hotel, Lindfield, Haywards Heafh, Sussex, and second 
prize to the Rev. O. W. Harries, Haselbury Plucknett, Crewkerne, Somerset. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 803, 


across: 1 Nimrod. 4 Frontlet. 10 Pinetum. [1 Lampoon 12 Necromancy 


13 So-so. 15 Heehaws. 17 Alicant. 19 Stephen. 21 Titania. 23 Lear. 24 Alarm 
clock. 27 Catspaw. 28 Suffete. 29 Dicentra. 30 Ashets. 
DOWN: 1 Nepenthes. 2 Manacle. 3 Osteopaths. S$ Reluctant. 6 Name Leonora 


8 Tango. 9 Emma. 14 Fisticuffs. 16 Sunflower. 18 Trackless. 20 Elastic. 22 Neogene 


23 Laced. 25 Rose. 26 Spin 
Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 24 per cent. reaches you after income tax has been 
paid, so behind our Society's dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tax 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 24 per cent. When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to sce our investment 
folder, available on request without obligation. 


ASSETS : £23 MILLIONS RESERVES: £1} MILLIONS 
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GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
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THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


g *fFOR BOOKS? 


All new Books available on 
day of publication. Second- 
hand and rare Books on 
every subject. Stock of over 
three million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for 

British, American and 

Continental magazines: and 

we have a first-class Postal 
Library. 


Foyles have departments 

for Gramophone Records, 

Stationery, Handicraft 
Materials, Music. 


We BUY Boos, Stamps, Coins. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 
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Get some sun 


this winter 
i 
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WINTER 


rtf SPORTS 


With the new £100 allowance how 
15 days in Switzerland for 


about 
£29 14s. 6d.? Just ome of a 100 
attractive suggestions in our new 
: Winter Sports’ 


programme, post 


WINTER 
SUNSHINE 


~ 
16 days’ holiday in Madeira from 
£71 11s. 6d., for this and other ideas 
for finding the sun send for our 
‘Winter Sun$hine’ booklet. The 
£100 allowance gives you more scope 


DEAN & DAWSON LTD. 


Dept. 43/WS, 81 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1, and branches. 
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SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK, 


The Booklet of Smediey's will be gladly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER. 
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RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 
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